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A STUDY OF THE COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE NORTH 

. CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 

, * 


PART I.- REPORT ON THE: APPROVED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF ‘ 
THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 'COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. . " 

Hy Charles I]. Jini>, 

Secretary of the C\>mmU*ion of the A asoeiation. * • 


INTR01)C(T10N. 

■\ * • 

At the meeting of the North Central Association held ip 1913 a list 
of colleges and universities prepared on the basis of standards previ- 
ously adopted by the association was approved and ordered to be 
published. Furthermore, .the^fTicers of the commission were directed 
to prepare and publish a sunmiary of all of the returns made by col- 
leges and universities on the blanks used in collecting information. 
At t he meeting held in March, 1914, by the same routine, a revised 
. list was prepared and approved. The approved list of 1914 is bas.ed 
^ on the same standards as the earlier list. These standards are as 
follows; 

Standards of Accrediting Colleoes and U.MVERsiTiaB. 

The standard American college 1 is a college with a four-year curriculum with a 
tendency to differentiate its porta in such a way th&txhe first two years are a continua- 
tion of, ind a supplement to. the work of socondifry^mt ruction as given in the high 
school, while the last two years are shaped more o^fea distinctly in tl. ‘ direction of 
special, professional, or university instruction. 

The following constitute the standards for accrediting colleges for the present year: 

1. The minimum scholastic requirement of all college teachers shall be equivalent to 
graduation from a college belonging to this association, and graduate work equal at 
least to that required for a master’s degree. Graduate study and training in research 

> equivalent to that required for the Ph. Di degree are urgently recommended, but the 
teacher’s success is to bo determined by the efficiency of his teaching, as well as by 
bis research work. 

2. The college shall r#prire foe-admission not less than M secondary units, as defined 
by this association. 

3. The college shall require not leas than 120 semester hours for graduation. 

4 . The college shall bo provided with library and laboratory equipment sufficient 
to develop fully and illustrate cafh course announced. 

5. The college. if a corporate institution shall possess a productive endowment of 
not leas than $200,000. 

0. The college, if a tax-supported institution, shall receive an annual income of not • 
less than $100,000. 
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6 STUDY OF COLLEGES AND lilUH SCHOOLS. 

' 7. Tbo college shall maintain at least eight distinct departments in liberal arts, each 

with at least one professor giving full time to the college work in that department. 

8. The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, healing, and ventil- 

^ ^tion of the rooms, the nature of the laboratories. corridors, closets, water su pply , 

* •chool furniture. apjuimiiit). and methods of cleaning shall lie such as to insure hygienic 

conditions for both students uml teachers. 

9. The number of hours of work given by each teacher will vary in the difiervnt 

it departments. To determine this; the amount of preparation required for the chws 

and the time needed fc >r study to keep i}h roust of tin* subject, together with l he nun\)>or 
of students, must be taken into account; but in no case shall more tlum IS hours jwr 
week bo required, 15 being recommended as a maximum, 

10. The college must be able to prepare its graduates to enter recognized graduate 
achools as candidates for advanced degrees. * 

11. The college should limit the number of students in :i recitation or laboratory 
class to 30. 

12. The character of the curriculum, the eHieienry of instruction, the scientific 
spirit, the standard for regular degrees, (he conservatism in granting honorary degret*. 
and tho tone of the institution shall also be factors in determining eligibility 

. No institution shall 1 unaccredited or retained on tlm accredited list unless a regular 
blank has boon files! with the commuwion. and is file$rienninlly unless the inspector* 
have waived the prcwjuatioiuif the triennial blank. 

The following blank was employed in securing statistics in HH4: 

# STATISTICAL INQI'IIIY 

Name of institution Address 

Pmident Registrar 

Control (sectarian, Stale, or other) 

Educational organization. Draw a line through the name of each division or schpol 
which is represented in your institution by a separate organization. If the work is 
organizod merely as a department, do not mark the name in this list; mark only the 
college or school including that department. Graduate school, college of liberal 
arts, college- of science, engineering school, school of mines, school of civil engi-' 
neenng, school of chemistry, school of electrical engineering, college* of music, 
college of agriculture, law school, fnedieal school, school of education, school of 
fine arts (other than music), school of pharmacy, school of dentistry, school of 
oratory, school of commerce. 

Mention any others 

Bo you have a preparatory department? : 

Does the same student in any case take both preparatory and college courses? 

In case students do thus take courses in preparatory and college classes, do not include 
them in any of the answere of this report dealing with students. 

Ia the preparatory' department separate inVquipment from the rest of the institu- 
tion? , 

What per cent of the preparatory faculty is entirely occupied in pseparatorv teach- 
ing? * \ . 


AD MB VON TO COLLEGE. 

How many units required for admission to college? 

Maximum number of admission conditions allowed In college. . . : 

Are students admitted on certificate from schools no t on th Is asaocto i Ion's 1 1st? . . , . 
If so, what steps are taken to determine the adequacy of prepare! Ion in such schools? 
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4 REGISTRATION AND GRADUATION, 

Number of new students entering this year '* 

Number of students attend tnp clas,*wai this dale (Include all departments above the preparatory) 

Number of students tn college of arts and science... s^t : 

Distinguish between two cLlsnos of s|>erial or unclassified students and report for ntch: 

(a) Those wim ore mature and ore allowed access to classes without detailed classification 

(b) Ttuise who are condi tinned or otherwise rcongntred as unqualified to rwlvo regular clat&lftcalioiL 

Include here all conditioned students whether technically special or not 

Number of hours required for graduation (express in semester hours or quarter hours) 

Do you require physitid educat ion «r public sj*eukUiR? i 

If so, are ihese requirement* included in alcove statement of hours? 

Numl**r of nit degrees granted last academic ywr fur work in course (give, demils. staling specifically 

numlier of each decree) • 

Numlier of all honorary decrees granted last academic ywr (give details, stating spectfioilly number of 
each decree) .* i 


GRAM' ATE STUDY. 

Are praduaies now pursuing graduate courses? If .so. where (mention four ni five Institutions, giving 
where possible the names of students so that their records may 1* looked up)? 

* SUE of DIVISION. * 

(Hy "division" Is meant a croup of students ineetinp together ftw u regular exercise in a ooursr. Thus, 
if there is one meeting of a chemistry class for lecture and this class then breaks up into lalioraiory divi- 
sions. treat this as rfi» lecture division .md as several lalxiratory divisions.) 

Numlier of students tn each of the five largest locture divisions 

Numlier in five largest recitation divisions 

Numlier in five largest latiorotory divisions 

Numlier of students ut each of the five smallest divisions <% 

Kx&ct average of alt divisions. (If this average can not lie given exactly, mark it as estimate 

faculty. 

(The distinction betwwn thewe who are responsible for classes and assistants who arc not full tnemboti' 
of the faculty is the mu iter refer ml to In the first question.) 

Numlier of faculty metnl>cr> in independent charge of classes 

Numlier of faculty members giving both college ahd preparatory work.* 

Number of faculty me m tiers giving part timo to regular, salaried engagements outside college 

FACULTY RAKE. 

(Do not include In this list studcDt assistants except In the last item.) 

Xtrn. H'owei. 

Professors 

Associate prolesgprs 

Assistant professors ' 

Instructors ... 

Lower ranks 


DEPARTMENT*. 

Check the departments In the following list in which at least the full time of one professor Is devoted toool* 
lore instruction to tho exclusion of any other teaching: 

English, modern languages, ancient language** history , social science, mathematics, physical srienoo, 
biological science. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In this paragraph distinguish between laboratory* work anti lecture or recitation exercises. Report tho 
full time; do not treat two hours of laboratory work as equivalent to one hour of recitation. 

Number of hours per week of instruction given by five members of faculty in each of the classes (a) and 

(b) who have the heaving* program: (a) Including laboratory . T ; (A) recitation or lecture 

only * 

TRAINING OF FACULTY. 

Number members of faculty responsible for classes who are not college graduates 

Number of same, who have not taken graduate work 

MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. * 

Value of grounds (not including buildings) . 


Bulldlngsother than dormitories: Numlier ; aggregate value, 

Dormitories and residences: Number ; aggregate value 
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At ! 

Equipment other lhap buMtat* and (rounds: * » 

Books— Number ; value 

LAbocwtory equipment uaml In tctonoo Instruction 

Other apparatus and funvbhin^s of ail kinds— \nUue 

Indebted dm* 

U thflr) M any reason why Indebtedness should twt ho subtracted from product hv endowment , <ut plain why. 


Endowment, as (tlwn tn your ordinary reports 

Productive endowment (Include und?r this Item only funds fhrx* from all Urns of any kind. IV> not include 
annuities; do not Include investment tn dormitory) 
loro mo from endowment . * 

Inromo other than special pt/ts and endowment Slate denomination . otlw soimvs (not 

• Including tuition) , tuition 

Special gifts last hcadrnilc year * 

Expenditures last academic year: 

Salartos paid tor InstnirCLn and o<l in infernal Ion In college or university. 

Salaries in other divisions ) Vpar.il or y ; buildings and grounds sal;.ri\s 

Erection of ncta buildings 

Equipment otb/N^iin l>oOk.s 

Hooks.* \ •. 

Those blanks were sent to all institutions which wore iiiclutlcri in 
the list of 1013 and also to all institutions which, in the course of the 
year, made application to the secretary of the commission for con- 
sideration at the 1014 meeting. Attention should be called ex- 
plicitly to the fact that the approved list has never purported to 
include the names of all worthy institutions in t*he territory of the 
association. Initiative has always been left entirely to the institu- 
tions; and unless they explicitly applied for admission to the asso- 
ciation, their cases havetfeyeft been canvassed. 

The officers of the cTp^ission, acting as a committee Mi the 
approved list, rendered a report suggesting a modification in the mode 
of procedure of the association. This report , which is given* in full 
below, was adopted by the association and will ho the basis of proce- 
dure at the meeting of the commission in 1915. 

Rktout or the Oekjcers ok the Commission 

The officers of the commission were directed to bring in recommendations regarding 
two matters: First, a suitable definition of junior colleges, and second, the disposition 
of the cases of those normal schools and teachers' colleges which nave been for. some 
time members of the association and were Last year put on an unclassified list. In 
attempting to deal with these matters, and also in the course of their revision of the 
approved list of colleges, your committee has become increasingly aware of the marked 
differences between the institutions in this territory which receive graduates of high 
schools and continue the education of such graduates. The present standards for 
colleges and Universities were evidently drawn up with the coljege of art$ and science 
as the chief, if not the sole object of consideration. In view of the present standards, • 
the association obviously has before it two possible courses. The present standards 
can be maintained and strengthened, when membership in the association will be„ 
limited ; or a policy of expansion can be adopted which Will n©c««itate a modification 
of the standards and a thorough revision of the approved list. 

The small exclusive membership seems at first sight to have certain advantages. 
The relation to high schools seems to be relatively simple. The association promises 
to be fairly homogeneous. The standards are relatively eaqy to enforce. • On the 
Other hand, it is to be noted that even the present small list includes institutions of 
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, * STUDY OF COLLSOBS AKX> HIGH SCHOOLS. ' 

widely different character. For example, about one-half of the inalitutiona on the 
approved liat pay their faculties leas than (30,000 per annum, while at the oilier end 
of the list are institutions paying their faculties $500,000 or more. 'Theaqi figures ahow 
• that in range of courafo ami in point of size the institutions now mi the Hat differ very 
widely; ao that t^e effort to keep relations within the aw*viati'onwDple can hardly be 
expected to succeed. 

All these considerations have 1*^1 your committee to the recommendation which* 
they now* submit', that the list of approved institutions be enlarged. It is rv<'om- 
1 mended that an alphabetical list of all institutions which continue the education of 
students beyond 15 units of high-tvlnxd work he prepared. Following the name 
of the institution shall. be sot down an exact statement of certain facts, such us the 
following * * 

(1) Number of the faculty in indi pendent charge ot c biases . 

(2) Number of faculty with the degree of doctor of phuu*>phy. \ 

Number of inairiculuted students. ' 

* (4) Number of degrees granted in eoubse. 

*(5) Number of elementary courses of instruction actually given, 

(tl) Number of advanced courses, 

(7) Number of jwoftVmonal courwe. 

(8) Kxpenditmea for salaries. 

(9) Hours of class instruction required of members of the faculty. 

(10) Material equipment. 

This list shall then he submitted to the commission, and the commission shall 
determine its Mandanls witli the facts before it. Thus the commission shall determine 
the limits |H*rmitted lit each of the categories above described. Furthermore, tho 
categories which are deemed mvmiul to udmi.<wion to a classified li^l tAall he deter- 
mined. and tin* liM shall jhen In* made up automatically, subject to annual review. 
The approval list and the fans which it presents shall be ’published. 

The officers ol the commission do not. it will be observed. offer in. this plan $ny 
definition of a junior college. nor do they distinguish between colleges and univer- 
sitiot* or colleges apd normal trhools. They recommend "rather a comprehensive 
formula including all grades of institutions. They anticipate that the result of tiie 
adoption of this plan will he the ultimate development of a system of rating which 
may he used fur high schools as well as for higher institutions. * 

- The administrative system for carrying out the enterprise is not negligible. T!\e 
officers recommend the following plun of operation: IVhen a new* institution applies 
for admission to the list; it* shall pay a fee of $25. if alia 11 further open its records to 
the officers of the commission and fill out such blanks as (lie otfi^PH shall prepare 
under the approval of the commission. An institution on the approved list shall 
be responsible at intervale of at least three years to supply in a form to be determined 
by the commission such information as rfiay bo nocesairy to kefcp the approved list 
revised and up to date. An annual fee of $i0 shall bo paid by all institutionsum the 
list, except that no institution shall pay the $10 fee in the same year that it has paid 
the inspection fee of $25. The officers of the communion alitfll be empowered to 
the fund thus created for ^irposoe of personal visit to institutions, for blanks, corre- 
‘ epondencQ, and for printing of reports. A comprehensive annual report shall be 
printed showing the operations of the commission in the preparation of the final list. 

In preparing the list of colleges and universities for 1014 the officers 
of the commission scrutinized with special care those institutions in 
the list of 1913 which stood low in the tables reported for the year 
1913; that is, if an institution had a large indebtedness, note was 
made of the fact that in Table XXI 1 1^ of the neport of 1913 that par- 
ticular institution had a low standing; if the number of books in the 
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library was small, note was made of the fact that that particular 
institution had a low rating in Table XXII, and so on through the 
list. When it was found that a given institution had low rating in 
several different febles, this institution was set aside to be especially 
examined by the committee. If, on the other hand, an institution 
had adoW standing in only one or two of the tables and the repeat 
rendered in 1914 on the blank was substantially the same as that of 
the previous year, the committee passed favorably on the institution 
without hesitation. 

In addition to the information which 'was presented in tho report 
of 1913, the committee also utilized the returns given to the Comis- 
sionar of Education of the United States by the colleges on the 
approved list. A careful tabulation was made of the facts reported 
to the Commissioner of Education; and the colleges were rated in the 
of dor of their high standing in tho various items collected by the 
Bureau of Education. It was found that the 10 institutions which 
were dropped from the approved list of 1913 because of their low 
standing in the tables of the North Central Association also appeared 
among the 13 lowest in the classification based upon the returns to 
the Commissioner of Education. Special note should be made of the 
fact that the University of Kentucky disappeared from the approved 
list of the North Central Association wholly on the ground that this 
institution lies within the territory of the Southern Association, and 
it was deemed wise, both in the cases of high schools and colleges, to 
leave the Southern Association to deal with all institutions in its own 
territory. The list of 72 colleges and universities as finally approved 
im 1914 includes 10 new institutions not in the list of 1913. The new 
institutions are in italics. The full list is as follows: 


List op Approved Colleges and Universities op the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 1914. 


Ohio: 

Case School, of' Applied Science, 
Cleveland. 

Denison University, Granville. 
Heidelberg University, Tiffin. 

- Hiram College. Hiram. 

Kenyon College, Gambier. 

Lake Erie College, Fainesville. 
Marietta College, Marietta. 

M iami University, Oxford. 

Mount Union College, Alliance. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

* Ohio State University, Columbus. 

* Ohio University, Athens. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware . 
Otterbein University, Westerville. 
Municipal Univereity of Akron , Air oh. 


Ohio — Continued . 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 
Western College for Women, Oxford. 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land. 

Michigan: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Indiana: 

Indiana University, Bloomington. 

*. Purdue University, La Fayette. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 
Illinois: 

Augustana College, Rock Island. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Junior 
• College, Peoria. 
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List op Approved Colleges and Universities op the North Centra^ Asso- 
ciation, 1914 — Continued. 


I ilinois — Continued . 

Illinois College, Jacksonville. 

Illinois Woman’s College, Jackson- 
ville. 

Knox College, Galesburg. 

* Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 
Lewis Institute, Junior College, Chi- 

cago. 

Lombard College , Galesburg. 

James Millikin University , Decatur. 
Monmouth College’, Monmouth. 

, Northwestern College, Naperville. 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Rockford College for Women, Rock- 
ford. 

University of Chicago, Chicago. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Wisconsin : 

Beloit College, Beloit. * 

Carroll College, Waukoslm. 

Lawrence College, Appleton. 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 
kee. 

Ripon College, Ripon. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Minnesota: 

Carleton College, Northfield. 

Hamlin University , St. Paul. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis. 

Iowa: 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon. 

, Drake University, Dos Moines. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell. 


Iowa — Cdnti nued . 

Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Parsons College, Fairfield. 

Simpson College, Indianola. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Missouri: 

Park College, Parkville. 

* University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Washington University', St. Louis. 
Nebraska: 

Doane College, Crete. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University , Uni- 
versity Place. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Kansas: 

Baker University, Baldwin. 

College of Emporia, Emporia. 

Ottawa University , Ottawa . 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Washburn College, Topeka. 

Colorado: 

University of Colorado, Boulder. 
University of Denver , University Park. 
Oklahoma: 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
South Dakota: 

State Univ^sity of South Dakota, 
Vermilion. 

North Dakota: » 

University of North Dakota, Uni- 
versity. 

Montana: 

State University of Montana t Mis- 
soula. 


Unclassified list of teachers* colleges arid normal schools adopted for the year 1914-15. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 

111 . 

Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, 111. * 

Western Illinois State Normal School, 
Macomb, 111. 


Winona State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. 

Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 


The details of the reports received on the 1914 blanks are sum- 
marized in the following pages. The numbers of the tables are the 
same as in the report for 1913. 1 

1 Published as monograph supplement No. IV of the School Review. 
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OONTBOL. 

% 

Twenty-eight of the institutions in the list of 1914 are independent 
of State or denominational control. This is an increase of six over 
the number of independent institutions included in the list of 1913. 
On the other hand, the number of denominational institutions is less. 
In 1913 it was 31; in the list of 1914 there are only .24 such institu- 
tions; 10 of these 24 are under the control of the Methodist Church; 
7 are under the control of the Presbyterian Church. The others 
belong to various other denominations. The degree to which denomi- 
nations support the institutions connected with them is presented in 
the following table. A new institution under municipal control 
appears in the list of 1914. This is the University of Akron in Ohio. 
Buchtel College was turned over by its trustees to the municipality 
of Akron. 


Table l —Denominational support of educational institution*. 


None 

Indefinite 

Less then $1,000 
$1,000-13,000.... 
$2,00043,000. . . . 
$3,00044,000. . . . 
$4,00045,000.... 


3 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 


$5,00047,000. . . 
$10,000411,000. 
$13,000- $14, 000. 
$15,000-$ 16,000. 
$25,000428,000. 
$30,000 -$40,000. 


2 

2 


1 

1 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 

Seventeen of the institutions in the list of 1914, as contrasted with * 
16 in 1913, report no departments other than the college of arts, 
literature, and science. Two engineering institutions continue to 
hold their place in the list. The details of organization of the institu- 
tions are presented in Table II. 


f 
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Table II.— Number of institutions reporting special departments. 


Unftn 

27 

Engineering 

. . . 18 

Agriculture 

Fine art 

11 

Electrical engineering 

... 2 

Oratory 

Medicine 

18 

Civil engineering 

... 2 

Commerce. 

Pharmacy 

13 

Mining engineering 

... 3 

Divinity... 

Dentistry 

7 

Chemical engineering 

... 2 

Education. 

Law 

23 

Architecture 

... 1 

Others 


6 

$ 

13 

3 

18 

19 


ADMISSIONS. 

In general it may be said that there is a tendency for specific 
requirements of admission to be relaxed. There is, on the other 
hand, a clear tendency to make more rigid the adherence to the 
requirements for admission which the institutions announce. Two 
institutions on the list of 1914 admit students presenting 14 units of 
preparatory work. This is one less than in the list of 1913. Sixty- 
four institutions require 16 units; six reqmre 16. 
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CONDITIONS. 

The following table shows all of the facts with regard to the admis- | 

sion of students with conditions. Especial atteqtion is to be drawn j 

to the fact that 9 institutions allow no conditions, as contrasted with 
5 in 1913; 23 allow only one condition, as contrasted with 18 in 1913. I 
This shows a marked tendency to enforce requirements more fully 
than a year agtg* 

Table III —Admission of student* vM conditions. 


1 

Units required. 

Number of 
Institutions 
Allowing do 
conditions. 

Allowing 

one 

condition. 

A 

One and 
one-half 
conditions. 

± 

Two 

conditions. 

Three 

conditions. 

Total 

14 

1 

V- 

* 1 

0 

0 

3 


8 

23 

5 

34 

3 

a 


0 ’ 

0 

0 

4 

2 

6 


METHODS or ADMISSION. 

The practice ofdnstitutions in admitting students from high schools 
not on the approved list is much the same as it was last year. State 
lists are evidently much more liberal than the lists of the North • 
Central Association. In Bulletin No* 29 for the year 1913 the United 
States Bureau of Education presented a list of all of the accredited 
secondary schools in the United States. 1 This list shows very clearly 
that institutions in this association a^e much more liberal in theff 
policies of admission than is the North Central Association. In the 
Southern Association the question has been raised very pointedly 
whether it is wise'to make a list of secondary schools which shall be 
so exclusive that no institution can base its admissions entirely on 
this list. If the North Central Association is to have a small ex- 
clusive list of secondary schools to which little or no attention is 
paid in the various States, its influence is not likely to increase. The 
statement that the North Central list is used as the basis of admission 
when students go outside the State probably has little force in actual 
practice. Furthermore, the number of students who go outside of 
the territory of the State institution to which they are most directly 
related is so small that this particular motive on the part of a high 
school for securing admission to the association's list is relatively weak. 

The comments made in the reports of various colleges indicate that 
adherence to the standards of the North Central Association is not 
commonly required. One institution, for example, says that the 
North Central Association blanks are required to be filled out in full, . 
but that is the only institution which makes any explicit reference 
to such a practice. Several institutions* canvass individual casps 


i For t tot toicm of this list, see Bulletin, 1018, No. 7,„ 
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through members of the faculty. Several report a probationary 
system. There are still 12 institutions that have inspectors of their 
*" own working in parallel with the inspectors from the State univer- 
sities. Two institutions report that they keep a careful record of 
the wprk done in college by students from the different high schools 
in their territory and base their acceptance of new students on the ’ 
recoY-ds of past students. Evidently there is a good deal of general 
activity going on in the effort to enlarge the list approved by the 
North Central Assdciation. 

REGISTRATION OF STUDENTS. 

The information collected in 1914 with regard to registration of 
students is much more exact than the information that was avail- 
able for the leport of 19 1 3. Table IV gives the results in two columns 
showing the number of new students entering institutions in 1913-14 
and also the number of students now 4n attendance in all of the 
departments above the preparatory department. 


Table IV. New ttudcnt* in I9li; whole number above preparatory department. 



1-60 

51-100 

101- 

160 

151- 

200 

201- 

250 

251- 

300 

301- 

350 

351- 

400 

401- 

450 

451- 

500 

501- 

550 

551- 

600 

Distribution of fnstitutkms 
as to number of matricu- 
lants 

As to present registration. . . 

■ 

10 

8 

7 

14 

0 

4 

8 

7 

3 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 


i 

ooi- : 
060 

651- 

700 

701- 

800 

SOl- 

850 

851- 

900 

951- 

1,000 

1,001- 

1,500 

1,501- 

2,000* 

2,001- 

3,000 

3,001- 

4,000 

Over 

4,000 

Distribution of Institu- 
tions as to number of 

matriculants 

As to present registration. . 

o ; 
2 

0 
1 , 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

7 

2 

3 

4 

2 

4 


Table IV A shows the ratio between matriculants and the total 
number of students in the institution. The impressive fact which is 
here presented is that a very large number of the institutions in the 
association matriculate half or nearly half of their students each year. 
The problem of maintaining attendance at institutions of the type 
which thus change their student population to the extent of one-half 
each year is an important consideration in determining the status of 
e institutions. Evidently the range of elective opportunities offered 
» ■ many institutions is so small that students do not find it possible 
-to continue their work profitably for more than two or three years. 
There can be ao doubt that many students are attracted away from 
college departments to attend technical schools of law, medicine, or 
engineering. It is .fair 1 to raise the question in this connection 
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whether it would not be better for many institutions to face frankly 
the fact .that their students are likely to leave them after a short 
period. If such is the case, it might be better to specialize on those 
lines of instruction which are appropriate to a short course as dis- 
tinguished from the supposed four-year course which institutions now 
attempt to administer. 

- *4 Tablb IV A. — Ratio of matriculants to total number of students . 1 



TtHll 

percent. 

60-61 
per cent. 

50-41 
per oent. 

40-31 

percent. 

30-21 

percent. 

1 20-11 
percent. 

Number of institutions having percentage 
of matriculants 

4 

10 

28 

18 

6 

3 



1 No report from threo Institutions. 


SPECIAL AND IRREGULAR STUDENTS. 

Table V,‘ showing the percentages of special and irregular students, 
exhibits a marked improvement over the conditions that were 
reported in 1913. Thus in 1913 the number of institutions that were 
able to report that they had no students who had not satisfied the 
entrance requirements was only 4. At the present time the number 
of institutions able to make this report is 10. In 1913 only 3 insti- 
tutions were able to report that they had less than 2 per cent of their 
students who had not satisfied the entrance requirements. There are 
12 such institutions at the present time. The extreme lower end of 
the table is also much improved, though this is due in part to elimina- 
tion of-institutions from the list. In 1913 there were 3 institutions 
with more than 30 per cent of their students who had not satisfied the 
entrance requirements. These institutions have disappeared from 
the list. There are still 3 institutions with more than 20 per cent of 
their students who have not satisfied the entrance requirements, but 
from the movement which is apparent during the year, this number 
is sure to decrease. The matter was made the subject of special 
discussion art the last meeting of the association. Doubtless many 
institutions are finding relief from this difficulty in the fact that they 
are changing their entrance requirements so as to require less specific 
work and more of the type of work which can be supplied by the 
high schools in their territory 
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Table V .— Number of trufiiutioru fcmn? varum* percentages of special students when 
these are compared with total attendance — Aleo number of institution* having various 
percentage* of student* who have not satisfied all entrance requirements when these are 
compared with the total attendance. 



i 

„J 

0.1-1 

1.1-2 

2.1-3 

3.1-4 

4.1-5 

6.1-6 

6.1-7 

7.1-8 

8.1-0 | 

0.1- 

10 


| « JW| 

per 

per 

JMT 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per | 




wm* | 

. i 

cent. 

Oent. 

cent, 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

i 

oent. ! 

i 

cent. 

Number of Institutions having a ! 

. 




1 




! ; 

i i 

i 


given poroantago of special or . 
unclassified students 1 

13 

14 

0 

8 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 0 

: 

; 1 ; 

, 1 

Nuiv-oer of Institutions having a 












given percentage of students ; 





1 


. 



1 ! 


who have not satisfied 

the i 












entranoo requirements V . - 


10 

8 

L 

4 

i i 

5 ! 

| i 

5 ! 

1 1 

2 

l__^_ 

3 

3 

! 4 

I 

i 3 1 

i ! 

1 1 


10.1- 

. 

lu- 

12.1- 

13.1- 

14.1- 1 

~ 1 

15.1- 

16.1- 

17.1- 

18 1- 

! 10.1- 

20.1- 

25.1- 


11 

ll 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 i 

i w 

i 10 

1 M 

25 

30 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

por 

per 

1 per 

. per 

! Per 

per 

per 

• . 

cent. 

cent. 

oent. 

cent. 

I 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

| cent. 

cent. 

oent. 

1 

; cent. 

cent. 

Number of Institutions 




r r 




i~ 




i 

having a given percent- 










f 



age of special or unrtassl- 




i 






! 



find cf ndnnf ft 1 

0 

1 

& 








1 


IlSU 5»iiurui4 

Number at Institutions 








1 


I 



having a given percent- 




‘ 







t 

i 

age of students wn6 have 





j 







i 

not satisfied the en- 







i 






trance requirements! 

0 

0 

2 

: 2 

1 

2 

L_ 

; 1 



1 

L_! 


* Eight institutions not reporting. 


1 Fourteen institutions not reporting. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 


Some effort was made in the tSmks used this year to find out 
whether the institutions having different requirements for admission 
based their calculations on differences with regard to physical educa- 
tion, public speaking, and other irregular courses. It appears that 
these irregular courses do not account in any large measure for the 
discrepancies in graduation requirements. Thus the institutions 
which require 120 semester hours for graduation include 3 which 
require public spoaking and count public speaking as a part of the 
120 semester hours. Among the institutions which require a larger 
number of semester hours for graduation there aro some which 
explain the additional requirements by the fact that they include 
public speaking. Thus 1 institution which requires 125 semester 
hours, includes public speaking; 2 which require 128 semester hours 
include public speaking. The table in general, oven after deductions 
are made of.theso fow cases, shows that there are real discrepancies 
between the requirements for graduation, since thero aro several 
institutions requiring as high as 133 semester hours for graduation 
which do not include public speaking or other extra courses in the 
list of their requirements. 

One item which was not included in the report, but is suggested by 
a study of these differences in the amount of work required for grad- 
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nation, is the item of the length of the college year. Many institu- 
tions open a week or more earlier in the autumn than other institu- 
tions in tho list. Probably the length of session ought to be included 
in any report on tho colleges exactly as it is included in tho standards 
for secondary schools in the association. 

Even in secondary schools, as appears in tho report prepared by 
Mr. Counts, there is great variation in the amount of work which con- 
stitutes a year’s course. 

Table VI. — .-Imoutif of work required for graduation. 1 


Semester hours 

1 IQ 

117* 

118 

119 

120 

L . ■ 1 ! " 1 

122 ! 124 1 125 ! 120 j 128 

130 

132 

133 

104-170 

Institutions 

1 

1 

2 

2 

<J3 

3 ; 8 | 2 ' 3 : 7 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Term hours 





1*0 

... 1 1 * 

195 

1 




Institutions 





1 

... : 1 !. 















Major., * 





30 

1 1 r 

i 




Institutions 





2 


i 










1 ! i i 

1 





* On* institution report* in wholly different terms, indicating Us requirements as 400 to 450 polftts. 
The following deftnitfon,of the term "point” is given: One hour per week of class work not requiring 
preparation counts one point. Prepared work one hour per week counts two and one-half points. 

* A major is a 12- week cotxrse meeting four or five times a week. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 

Table VII is significant as indicating an increase over tho number 
of degrees granted hv institutions in the association in 1913. There, 
were, however, several omissions of reports in this matter last year 
which rendered the figures incomplete and make it undesirable to 
compare the present table too closely with that reported in the pre- 
vious year. An inspection of Table VIII makes it clear that there is 
a disposition to eliminate all of the variations in degrees and award 
only- tho bachelor of arts for all sorts of courses. 

Table VII. — Degrees conferred in 1914. 


L'ndergrodua\e. 



i 

A. B. 

B. S. 

B. I’h. 

B .L. 

[ 

j Total. 

M. A. 

M.8, 

Ph. D. 

Total. 

Number fn Report of Com- 
missioner of Education 










14,164 

6,263 

i 1,281 

020 

21,317 

2,350 

420 

509 

3,288 

Numberofdegreesin institu- 






tions on the North Central i 
list i 

4.474 l 

1 1,967 

165 ; 

113 ! 

0,009 

622 

88 

103 

813 


Graduate. 


Table VIII . — Percentage of i>arioi 4 S degrees conferred. 


* \ 

Percent- 
age of 
A. B. 

Percent- 
age of 
B. S. 

Percent- 
; age of 
! Ph. B. 

Percent- 
age of 
B. L. 

Percent- 
age of 
A.M. 

Percent- 

■VS! 

Percent- 

pTd. 

North Central Association list. . 
Commissioner of Education Re- 

66 8 

29,1 

2.3 

1.7 

76.5 

10.8 

U7 

port 

00.4 

24.6 

6.1 

2.9 

71.5 

13.0 

14.5 
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HONORARY DEGREES. 

Tablo IX, showing the number of honorary degrees granted in the 
institutions in the list, indicates some decrease in the number of such 
t degrees conferred. This is in part due to the fact that fewer special 

f celebrations fall within the period covered by this report. 


Table IX . — Number of institution* giving honorary degrees t together with the numbrr of 
each of the degree* granted.' 



1 No report from three institutions. * This represents 12 IV IV s. 

* This represent* 18 decrees. * This represents 16 D. D.’s. 

* One degree not .specified. 


Table X. 


- 

IV IV ! 1 
1 

t.L. I). 

AM. | 

Sc. I). | 

1 Henry 
, doctor. 

i 

Others. ! 
I 

Total. 

Number of degrees. Commis- 
sioner ef Education list 

321 

i 

i 1 

129 

1 

41 

1 

84 

31 i 

i K71 

Percentage of total North Cen- 
tral Association list 

44.3 j 

33^ 

8.8 

.4.8 

1.6 

6.4 


Percentage of total Commis- 
sioner of Eduoatlon list 

i 

' 36.9 | 

30.4 

14.8 

4.7 

1 

9.6 

| 3.6 



GRADUATE STUDY. 

The 1914 blanks called for detailed and explicit information re- 
garding students who are doing graduate work in the graduate 
schools of the country. It was the intention of the committee to 
follow up the record of any doubtful institution by finding out what 
credit is awarded in the various graduate departments to these stu- 
dents who are candidates’ for advanced degrees. The change in the 
mode of rating institutions for 1915 makes it unnecessary to canvass 
in this explicit fashion the records of graduate students. The com- 
mittee will, however, collect during the autumn some statements 
with regard to those institutions which stand at the lower extremes 
v of the various tables and will be prepared to report to the commission 
in 1915 on the amount of credit commonly given to graduates of 
various institutions in graduate schools. In the meantime, the 
ji&mes of the various institutions attended by graduates have some 
interest as indicating the development of graduate work within the 
territory of the association itself. The following list of figures shows 
yery little deviation from the report rendered in 1913 : .Chicago is 
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mentioned 38 times, Harvard 37, Columbia 37, Illinois 21, Yale 17, 
■ Wisconsin 16, Princeton 14, Johns Hopkins 13, Cornell 13, North- 

western 9, Michigan 7, Pennsylvania 7, Minnesota 7, Oxford, Eng- 
land, 7, California 6, Kansas 6, Bryn Mawr 6, Ohio State 3, and 29 
others from 1 to 3 times. 

I PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS. 

1 Thirty-four institutions in the association still conduct preparatory 

departments. This year, as last, it has been almost impossible to 
distinguish in statements with regard to the organization of the 
institution between the two branches of the institution. Members 
of the faculty are evidently called upon to serve both in the college 
and preparatory school. With the present development of public 
secondary schools there can be very little doubt that preparatory 
departments are in most cases superfluous. The efforts of various 
standardizing agencies have been turned in the direction of the 
elimination of preparatory departments of colleges. The associar- 
tion should take cognizance of the complication which is hero. pre- 
sented and should define the type of relationship which it is prepared 
to tolerate in the institutions included in the list. 

SIZE OF COLLEGE CLASSES. 

1 The information collected for the 1914 report with regard to the 
size of college classes is much more detailed than that collected in 
1913. It was apparent from the figures secured for the 1913 report 
that there is very great irregularity in this matter. A table corre- 
< sponding directly to that which was included in the first report is 

presented (Table XI). The figures reported by the colleges were 
evidently again in some cases mere estimates, although the blank 
called explicitly for a statement in this matter. Supplementary 
tables are given in XII A, B, and C, showing the sizes of the largest 
and smallest classes in all of the institutions. These tables draw 
attention very emphatically to the lack of economy which appears 
• in the oi^anization of many very small classes. The difference 
between lecture and recitation divisions is also made clear and much 
light is thrown on the differences that obtain in different depart- 
ments in the conduct of class work. The significance of these figures 
for the association in general is not . obscure. The association has 
V not hesitated to lay down a definite numerical standard for recita- 
tion and laboratory classes in college and for all high-school classes. 
The secondary schools have a right to ask colleges to standardize 
their practices. The problem of whether a small class should meet 
*as frequently as a large class is a pedagogical and economic prob- 
lem that should properly lead to a consideration of the standards in 
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the association with reference to both colleges and secondary schools. 
At all events, it is perfectly obvious from an examination of these 
tables that the colleges have not regarded themselves as bound by 
the association’s standards or by any of the principles which they 
have enforced in their treatment of the secondary schools. The 
tables covering this matter are given in full detail so that n compari- 
son may be made of all of the different practices in different institu- 
tions in the association. It would have been possible to combine 
the figures so as to give the returns in general terms, but it was 
deemed better to give all of the details so that the practices may 
be exposed to the fullest view and to the careful consideration which 
follows upon such a complete exhibition of the facts. 

Table XI. 







A\ enigv *Ue of iLL-ise* 



m 

6 

0 

to 

11 

12 j 13 

u ' j n 

ui i; j i* 

Number of liutltulioiui. . • . . 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 | 1 

™! 

1 ; 7 

j. 

4 3 | ) 






Average site of olasset.. 

; -p 


19 J 


21 

22 

23 | 

it | 23 

1 ;v. t 30 ! 

L i 

33 3t> j 

Number of institutions. . . 

“i 

L/j 

Lll 

! 

1 i 

J 

1 " 
i 

* 

1 

2 ' 

1 


! i 

' 4 

1 1 ' 1 
1 


No report from eight Institutions. 

Table XII A . — Smallest divisions. 



1 

2 

3 

'j 

I 

j 

Number of institutions reporting 
smallest class containing given 
number of students 

i i 

33 

12 

« 

i 

* 

Number of Institutions reporting 
tbq largest of their five smallest 
classes containing given number 
of students . j 

L 3 J 

t 

_• 

11 

6 

1 


' |.... 


No 

14 . 15 re- 
j port. 


i' I 

* i i i 


Table XII B .— Largest laboratory and recitation divisions t. 



r " 

6 

6 

8 

9 

1 ' 

10 

12 

13 

1“ 

; 15 

! 16 

1 ‘ 

17 , 


20 

i 

1” 

■ n 

23 

i 24 

Number of institutions re- 















1 

1 - 


porting largest laboratory 
division at number given. . 

Number of institutions re- , 
porting smallest largest ; 
laboratory divisions at i 
onmber dreo J 
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1 



1 

2 
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2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 1 

2 

7 
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1 

1 
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2 

3 

3 

4 

Number of institutions re- 
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Number of institutions re- 
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2 

4 
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Table XII B . — Ixayttt laboratory and rtcitation division* — Continued. 


Number of institutions re- ’ 
porting largest ialtortilory 
division at number given . . 
Number of institutions re- 
porting smallest ol 5 largest 
Jafwiratory divisions at 

number given 

Numtier of institutions re- 
porting largest recitation 

uh ision 1 

Numtter of institutions re- j 
port mg smallest of 5 largest ; 
recitation divisions 

'S ■ 


Number of institutions re- . 
porting largest lalioratory [ 
division at number given..: 
Nurol<er of Institutions re- 
jKjrt iug smallest of 5 largest 
laboratory divisions at 

number given 

Number or Institutions re- 
porting largest rerltation 

division 

Number of institutions re- 
porting smallest of 5 largest 
recitation div tsions j . 


25 

*. 

i 27 

1 ^ 

30 

31 
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1 ' 

34 
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1 
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Table XII C. — Ixirgnt Urturf division*. 
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1 11 

12 
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1 

2 

21 
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24 

j 
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1 

1 

1( 
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36 
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Number of institu- 
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lecture classes o; 
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Number of institu- 
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1 
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45 
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i 
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» 

60 
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63 

64 

66 
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Number of institu- 
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leoture classes of 
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Number of institu- 
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est lecture divi- 
sions of site given. 
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Table XII C . — Largest Itcturt dxt'itiotu — Continued. 
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KACTLTY. 

' Tnl.lo XIII h as been enlarged to indicate the distinction between 
the larger and the smaller institutions. The figure's given mi the 
upper horizontal column show the ratio hot ween students and fac- 
ulty in all of the institutions included in the list. In the lower hori- 
zontal column is presented a supplementary series of figures dtawn out 
of the total number, showing the practices of the largest institutions in 
tho association. This contrast makes it clear that the ratio between 
faculty and students is not a matter of the size of the institution. It 
is rather a matter of the general organization and economic conditions 
of the particular institution. 

Again, as pointed out in an earlier paragraph, attention must he 
draw’ll to the fart that, in 30 institutions in t ho list, members of the 
faculty are called upon to give some attention to the work in the pre- 
paratory department. This figure is almost exactly the same as in 
1913 and shows that the organization of t ho colleges in the approved 
, , list is very conservative in this matter of preparatory departments. 

, The effort to discover in detail the preparation of faculty members 
for their W’ork brings out the fact that there is a good deal of ambi- 
guity in the statement that a member of the faculty has taken graduate 
work. Very few’ institutions are prepared to confess that the mem- 
bortj of their faculty have not done some graduate w r ork, although it 
is evident that the amount of this work and its character is difficult 
to define. Since the adoption by the association of the report of the 
committee presented on pages 6 and 7, the secretary of the commission 
has had a number of objections raised by institutions to the setting 
of the doctors degree as the standard which must be attained by 
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members of college faculties. It has been repeatedly asserted in 
letters and in personal conferences that this method of determining 
definitely whether a member of a faculty has done graduate work is 
extreme and prejudicial to those who have pursued regular course's in 
a number of different institutions. Objection is raised in some Quar- 
ters even to the mjuiremont of the master’s degree, and it is explained 
on a number of the blanks where the report is made that certain mem- 
bers of the faculty have not taken graduate courses; that these are the 
members of the faculty who give instruction in technical sybjects, 
such as home economics and engineering. In short, it has been 
almost impossible to get information on this matter of preparation 
of members of the faculty. Evidently 'the colleges art' not prepared 
to lav down categorical requirements for tlunr own faculties such as 
arc represented in the definite requirement mat all teachers of aca- 
demic subjects in the secondary schools must have graduated from 
colleges of the rank of those on the approved list of the association. 
It might be possible to get some kind of a distribution table from the 
college reporting of the number of years during which various mem- 
bers of the faculty have pursued' graduate work. That there should 
be 'some clearer definition of preparation of instructors is obvious to 
one who has attempted to bring together the vague and indefinite 
reports rendered by colleges on this .topic. 
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Tabic XIV presents the facts with regard to different ranks within 
the faculty: The apparent large increase in the number of faculty 
members in 1914 as compared with 1913 is in part explained by the 
more complete returns in 1914 as contrasted with 1913. 
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Table XIV. 



Professor. 

Associate 

professor. 

Assistant 

professor. 

Instructor. 

Lower 

titles. 

Total number 

* 2,089 
30 

781 

912 

1*694 

1,453 

21 

Percentage of the whole number 

11 

13 

25 



Table XIV A is compiled in view of the standard of the association 
that there must be a full professor devoting his whole time to the 
interests of the feight fundamental departments designated by the 
association. 

* Table XIV A. 


r 

English. 

Modem 

Ian* 

guagea. 

Ancient 

lan- 

guages. 

History. 

Social 

science. 

Mathe- 

matics. 

! 

Physical 

science. 

Biological 

science. 

Departments which 
do not havo full 
time of at least 1 
professor 

2 

s 4 

5 

7 

i 

- ! 

13 

i 

i 

5 

5 

5 


Table XIV B. 


** 

Professor. 

Associate 

professor. 

Assistant 

professor. 

Instructor. 

Lower 

titles. 

Number of Institutions in which titles ap- 
pear 

72 

4tr| 

| 55 

67 

*1 



Table XV shows little change as compared with the corresponding 
table in the report of 1913. Evidently American colleges have no 
standards with regard to the titles which they employ. Several 
institutions give the title of professor with great freedom, with the 
result that this title has no general significance. When a graduate 
student who has not yet completed his Work for the doctor's degree 
is awarded the title of professor in one institution and must wait for 
' from four to eight years for a similar title in other institutions in the 
pame list, it will be very difficult to evaluate the title in general. 
The standard of the association which specifies the number of pro- 
fessors necessary to constitute a minimum faculty is therefore of 
small significance. 

Table XV. 

Percentage. 
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HOURS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The information collected on the blanks of 1914 with regard to 
hours of instruction was much more detailed than that which was 
collected in 1913. Distinction was drawn between laboratory 
instructors and those who have charge of recitations. -The results 
are presented in Table XVI. The diversity of practice in these 
matters is very striking indeed. If the standards of the association 
were rigidly enforced, a number of the institutions would be excluded 
by virtue of the large number of hours assigned to the numbers of 
their faculties. There can be no doubt at all that the standard 
referring to hours of work is'important in judging of the organization 
of the institution. At the next meeting of the commission the facts 
in this respect will be reported with reference to each institution and 
there can be little doubt that the commission will regard this matter 
as one of serious importance in determining the position of an institu- 
tion on the approved list, ■ 


Table XVI— Showing hourt of work required of inatructora in voriotu inatitutiona. 
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Number of Institutions reporting 
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MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 

♦ 

The returns on material equipment were much more complete and 
detailed than in the 1913 report. All of the institutions with endow- 
ments less than $200,000, except one, were eliminated from the list. 
Where the indebtedness of the institution when subtracted from the 
productive endowment brought the net productive funds of the 
institution below $200,000, the commission ruled that the institution 
could not be accepted by the association. There was a question on 
the blank explicitly asking institutions to explain why this procedure 
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should not be taken in all cases. The Answers given are of some 
interest. Some of the institutions explained that the indebtedness 
is due to the fact that they have invested funds in dormitories. A 
number explained that their charters do not permit them to draw 
upon their funds to meet temporary indebtedness. Some appeal to 
subscriptions as the offset to indebtedness. In somo cases the sub- 
scriptions bear interest. In other cases the subscriptions geemed to 
lack some of the definiteness of this first class and reference was made 
merely to pledges*. One institution had evidently become disad- 
vantageously involved in. annuity arrangements. In short, indebted- 
ness appears to arise from a very great variety of causes and appears 
also in many cases 'to be a very difficult encumbrance to remove. 
The amount of indebtedness is set forth in a subsequent table. 

Among the items which the committee has come to regard as of 
large importance in estimating the efficiency of an institution s organ- 
ization is the item of expenditures for instructorial salaries. Where 
an institution attempts to carry a large faculty, but evidently expends 
on the faculty only a very meager sum, it is obvious that the general 
organization of the institution is at least in danger. Furthermore, 
in some institutions it appears that the tuition from students con- 


T 


ev.' 


tributes a very large portion of the amount which is expended on 
instructorial" salaries. Where this is the case, the probability that 
the institution can carry on any definite policy of organization is 
very small, for the simple reason that a falling off in the student 
body in any given year would immediately result" in such a curtail- 
ment of the funds of the institution that the faculty itself would 
have to be reduced. The balance between instructorial and other 
salaries is also a matter of some interest. Especially was it difficult 
in a number of cases to get any definite statement of the amount of 
money which is expended in the preparatory department as distin- 
guished from the college department. The complete analysis of these 
returns would demand a scrutiny of th ^ accounts of the institutions 
which the committee did not feel it was qualified to undertake. 

The major outstanding fact which appears in the tables on expendi- 
tures is that many of the institutions in the asspeiation are conducted 
oh a very meager financial basis. Perhaps the simplest way of deal- 
ing with the whole situation at the present juncture is to present in 
tables all of the details t^hat were collected on the blanks. The figures 
for productive endowment are derived from that part of the blank 
in which the distinction was definitely drawn between productive 
endowment and endowment as ordinarily reported. When institu- 
tions are called upon, as in this blank, to deduct all funds which are 
subject to annuity or other liens, it is noticeable that a very great 
deduction is in some cases made from the sum which is ordinarily 
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reported aa productive endowment. There can be no doubt that it 
is bad policy and bad bookkeeping to include in productive endow- 
ment a fund which at the present moment is not producing income 
for the conduct of the institution. Sooner or later the association 
will have to take the position that a full financial statement from 
each institution shall conform to the general standards of the asso- 
ciation in its net showing and in the details of the items which are 
reported. 

Table XVII. 


Number of insti- 


tutions: Productive endowment. 

1 Below $200, 000 

22 200, 000 to 300, 000 

5 300, 000 to 400,000 

5 400, 000 to 500,000 

12 500, 000 to 1,000,000 

3 1,000, 000 to 2,000,000 


2. 000, 000 to 3,000,000 

3.000, 000 to 4, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 and over. 


Number of insti- 


tutions — Con. Income from State or city. 

3 Below $100, 000 

6 100,000 to 200,000 

3 200, 000 to 300,000 

6 500, 000 to 1,000, 000 

2 1,000, 000 to 2, 000, 000 

1 2, 000, 000 to 5, 000, 000 


« Table XVII A 


Number of institu- 
tions: 

Income from endow- 
ment. 

! Number of institu- 
tions— Con. 

Income from endow- 
ment. 


No onilowmont 

i 2 

$50, 000 to 
60,000 to 

$60,000 

70,000 

0 

$1,000 to 

$5,000 

I 3 

5 

5, 000 to 

10,000 

! 2 

70, 000 to 

80,000 

26 .* 

10, 000 to 

20,000 

1 1 

80, 000 to 

60,000 

7 

20, 000 to 

30,000 

4 

100, 000 to 

200,000 

7 ! 

30, 000 to 

40,000 ; 

1 

200,000 to 

500,000 

4..... 

40, 000 to 

50,000 1 

2 ....: 

500, 000 to 1,000,000 


Five institutions nut reporting. 


Table XVII B. 


Number of institu- 


tions; Income from tuition. 

1 $1, 000 to $5,000 

8 5, 000 to 10,000 

20 10, 000 to 20,000 i 

12 20, 000 to 30,000 

1 30, 000 to 40, 000 

1 7 40, 000 to 50,000 

3 50, 000 to 60,000 I 


Three institutions not reporting. 


; Number of institu- 


tions — Con. Income from tuition. 

1 $70, 000 to $80, 000 

1 80, 000 to 90,000 

2 90, 000 to 100, 000 

7 100, 000 to 200, 000 

4. ; 200, 000 to 500, 000 


1 Over 500, 000 

1 Special Action of the commission. 
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Table XVIII. 


Number of institu- 
tions: Aggro** 8 °f m* 81 ** 8 ' 

4 $10, 000 to $20,000 

\7 20, 000 to 80,000 

12 30, 000 to '40, 000 

6 40, 000 to 50,000 

1... 50,000 to 60,000 

4 . 60, 000 to 70,000 

Two institutions not reporting. 


Number of institu- 
tions — Con . Aggro 8 ** o ( saljrlM. 

2 $70, 000 to $80, 000 

3.; 80, 000 to 90,000 

7 100, 000 to 200, 000 

5 200,000 to 300, 000 

2..., 300, 000 to 400, 000 

7 500, 000 and over. 


Table XVIII A. 


I: 


f, J ; ■ 

V , 


Number of inetitu- Salaries, prepara- 
tions: tory division. 

\ Leas than $1,000 

" . $1,000 to 10,000 

5 10, 000 to 20,000 

' i’ 30, 000 to 40,000 

No preparatory department in 33 institutions, 
r^ven institutions not reporting. 

Table XVIII B. 


Number of institu- Salaries, prepara- 
tions — Con. tory division. 

2.. $40, 000 to $60, 000 

1 60, 000 to 70,000 

1 200, 000 to 300, 000 


Number of institu* Salaries, buildings, 
tions: and grounds. 

X Lesethan $1,000 

47 $1,000 to 10,000 

8 10,000 to 20,000 

Twelve institutions not reporting. 


Number of instit'l- Salaries, buildings, 

tiona—Con. . and grounds. 

1 $20, 000 to $30, 000 

2 .... 60, 000 to 60,000 

2 100, 000 to 200, 000 


Table XVIII 0. 


Number of institu- 
tions: 

4 

4 

6 


24 1,000 to 

6 5,000 to 

12 .... 10, 000 to 

Ten institutions not reporting. 


Expenditure, equipment 
•other than books. 

Nothing. 
Less than $500 
$500 to 1,000 
6,000 
10,000 
20,000 


Number of institu- 
tions — Con. 

i * 

i 


Expenditure, equipment 
other than books. 

. $20, 000 to $30, 000 
. 40, 000 to 50, 000 


2 50, 000 to 60,000 

1 60, 000 to 70,000 

1 80, 000 to 90,000 

2 i 100, 000 to 200, 000 


Table XVIII D. 


Number of institu- 
tions: 

1 


Expenditures, books. 

Nothing. 

$100 to t $300 

300 to 500 

s. 500 to 800 

: 800 to 1,000 

25...,; 1,000 to 5,000 

Eight institutions not reporting. 


3. 

6 . 

13 . 

1. 


Number of institu- 
tions— Ox>n. Expenditures, books. 

5 $5, 000 to $10, 000 

4*’.’ 10,000 to 20,000 

1 **,* 20, 000 to 30,000 

2 . . . ’ . . 30, 000 to 40,000 

2""! 40,000 to 60,005 
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Ta?le XIX. 


X umber of inati- 
tutions: 

4 


Aggregate value of buildings 
(not dormitories). 

Less than $100, 000, 


20 $100, 000 to 

,15 200, 000 to 

7 300, 000 to 

5 400, 000 to 

2 500, 000 to 

U 600, 000 to 

1 700, 000 to* 

One institution not reporting. 


200,000 

300.000 

400.000 
500, OOP 

600.000 

700.000 

800.000 


Number of insti- 

tutions-Con. A *T£t dSJMr"”*’ 

1 $800, 000 to $900,000 

2 900, 000 to 

6 1,000, 000 to 

4 2, 000, 000 to 

1 3,000, 000 to 

1 4,000, 000 to 


1 . 


1, 000, 000 

2 , 000,000 

3.000. 000 

4. 000. 000 

5. 000. 000 


5, 000, 000 to 10, 000, 000 


Table XIX A. 


Number of institu- 
tions: 


Value of grounds (not In- 
cluding buildings) 


3 $10, 000 to 

5 20, 000 to 

4 30, 000 to 

4 : 40, 000 to 

5 50, 000 to' 

5 60, 000 to 

1 70, 000 to 

One institution not reporting. 


$20,000 

30.000 
40, 00Q 

50.000 

60.000 

70.000 

80.000 


Number of institu- 

Value of grounds (not in- 
tions Con. eluding buildings). 

2 $80, 000 to '$90,000 

1 - 90, 000 to 100,000 

21 100, 000 to 200, 000 

11 200, 000 to 500,000 

4 — 500, 000 to 1, 000, 000 

6 Above 1, 000, 000 


Table XX. 


Percentage of Invest- i 
ment In dormitories 
as compared with 

Number of institutions: ShST othor 

Less than 1 


11 . 

17. 

10 . 

3. 

*4. 


1 to 10 
11 to 20 
21 to 30 
31 to 40 
41 to 50 


Number of institu- 
tions — Con. 

3 

4 

3 

1 ... 

1 


Percentage of invest 
ment In dormitories 
as compared with 
total value of other 
buildings. 

51 to 60 

61 to 70 

81 to 90 

91 to 100 

349 


Eight institutions with no dormitories or residences. 
Five institutions not reporting. 


Table XXI. 


Number of institu- . 

tions: V “ ue f tt^‘ U3 ! nd 

14 $1,000 to $10, 000 

13 10, 000 to 20,000 

3 20, 000 to 30,000 

2 30, 000 to 40, 000 

4 40, 000 to 50,000 

G 50, 000 to 60,000 

4 60, 000 to 70,000 

Four institutions not reporting. 


Number of institu- 
tions-Con. ™ u Yu^E£T “ d 

2 *70, 000 to $80, 000 

3 80, goo to 90,000 

1 -'- 90, 000 to 100, 000 

0 - 100, 000 to 200, 000 

2 < 200, 000 to 300, 000 

6 Over 600, 000 
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Table XXI A. 


Number of institu- value of laboratory 
tiona: * equipment. 

17 $1,000 .to $10, 000 

16 10, 000 to 20,000 

9.. 20, 000 to 30,000 

2 30, 000 to 40,000 

4 40, 000 to 50,000 

1 50,000 to 60, OuO 

Four institutions not reporting. 


Number of institu- value of laboratory 
tiona — Con. equipment. 

1 $90, 000 to $100, 000 


9 100, 000 to 

3 200, 000 to 

1 300, 000 to 

1...; 400,000 to 

4 Over 


200,000 

300.000 

400. 000 

500.000 
500,000 


Table XXH. 

Number of institutions: -Number of books. Number of infititu- 


9 1,000 to 10,000 

21 10, 000 to 20, 000 

9 20, 000 to 30, 000 

6 30, 000 to 40, 000 

4 40, 000 to 50,000 

3 50, 000 to 60, 000 

Four institutions not reporting. 

Table XXII A 


tiona — Con. Number of book? 

3 60, 000 to 70, 000 

2 - - 70, 000 to 80, 000 

2 80, 000 to 90, 000 

9 Miscellaneous. 


Number of inatitutiona: Value of books. 

1 $1,000 to $5, 000 

8 5,000 to 10,000 

14 10,000 to 20, 000 

10 20, 000 to 30, 000 

4 -30,000 to 40, 000 

- < 7 ..; 40, 000 to 50, 000 

3 50, 000 to 60, 000 

3 $60, 000 to $70, 000 

Four institutions not reporting. 


Number of institu- 
tions— Con. 


Value of books. 


1 70, 000 to 80, 000 

1 80, 000 to 90,000 

2 90,000 to 100,000 

6. 100,000 to 200, 000 

5. 200,000 to 500, 000 

3 500, 000 to 800, 000 


Table XXIII. 


Numberof institutions: Debt. 

43 None. 

3 $5, 000 to $10, 000 

2 10, 000 to 20,000 

4 20,00$ to 30,000 

8 30, 000 to 40,000 

1 40,000 to 50,000 

Nine inatitutiona not reporting. 


Number of institu- 
tions — Con . Debt. 

1 $50,000 to $60, 000 

1 60, 000 to 70,000 

5 70, 000 to 80,000 

1 80^000 to 90,000 

3 Miscellaneous. 
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PART II.— APPROVED fflGH SCHOOLS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCJOOLS. 

By George S. Counts. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The present investigation is a statistical study based upon 1 ,000 
annual reports sent in by the principals of 1,000 high schools of’ the 
North Central Association during the first semester of the school 
year 1913-14. The scope of the report blank sent to these high 
schools is made clear by the accompanying reproduction. It should 
be suited, however, that many of the reports were far from complete. 
Consequently, no single item of information is complete for the 1,000 
schools sending in reports; in each table a statement is made of the 
exact number of reports at hand for that special item. Furthermore, 
the reports from the schools, of two States, Colorado and Montana,’ 
were withdrawn for a time while the work was under way, with the 
result that these States are not represented in all of the tables. But 
.since the number of schools reporting from these two States is com- 
paratively small in eaqli case, 36 from Colorado and 16 from Montana, 
the omission is not of great consequence. , 

The following report blank was sent to the high schools: 

.Suite Special name of high school 

Superintendent Principal 

Population of city ...Total present enrollment of high school 

Date of this report 

Date of firftt accrediting by the North Central Association * 

Date jf organization of high school Date of last inspection * * . . * . ’ 


TEACHING STAFF. 

Total number individual* who give Instruction in high school 

How many of them are new to the system this year? ] 

Of the NEW teachers, how many are inexperienced? 

Of the* NEW teachers, bow many have no special pedagogic preparation? 

Of the NEW teachers, how many are not graduated from standard college? 

Of the old teachers, how many are not graduated from standard college? 

Of the old teachers, how many have no special pedagogical preparation? . ." * * . . . ’ . 

D tfl THf BUTTON OF WORK. 

Number of periods taught by superintendent principal. . 

•Number of periods in assembly room, superintendent ; .principal 

Number of teachers who teach the following number of periods- 

Men: 1 2 3 4 fi... g 

w ° m «u 1- 2 3 4 5 fl. 

•Number of teacbert who, in addition to teaching, supervise study • 

•Hen: 1..; 2 3 4 

•Women: 1 2 3 4,,. 

== ■ ; >, — — 

marled with the * are not required for approval. 
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LENGTH OF SCHQOL YEAR. 

Date of opening of school year date of closing. ... 

Number of weeks of five days each dicing which srhool b actually in session 

Hour of opening of closing 

Number recitations (Including laboratory periods) in dally program 

Actual number of 60-mlmite hours In each hill day, excluding all recess periods , ^ 

Number minutes In the clear In each recitation period 

Number minutes In the clear in each laboratory period 

Number minutes In the dear in each manual training period 
Number minutes in the clear in each agriculture |>erlod 

Number mtnuua In the clear in each cooking period 

Number minutes in the clear breach sewing period ■ - 

Number minutes in the clear in each commercial period * 

Mention all exceptions to the foregoing statement of the length of recitation period , „ 1 ^ 

^ graduation. 

Number "units'* required for graduation In your high school 

What grade b required for passing? 

For recommendation to college? ; 

Number graduated last year . 

fc’ SIZE or CLASSES. ^ 

Name subjects In which there are classes of over 30. (If there Is more than one section in any subject. ■ 
note the number of sections in that subject having more than 30 puplb.) 


•Number of classes or sections with 1 to 10 pupils 

•Number of classes or sections with 11 to 20 pupils 

•Number of classes or sections with 2l\o 30 pupils 

•Number of classes or sections with 31 to 40 pupils 

•Number of classes or sections with 41 to 50 pupils 

„ ♦Items marked with the ♦ are not required for approval. 

. high -sen oot, enrollment. 


Total enrollment December 1, llita year Thb date. .. 

•Total enrollment doeo of last year. Opening of thb — 

•Number of students now in fourth year : . third year 


•Number ofatudents classified as "special" or "Irregular" 

•Number of present senior class who, Including thb year, have attended any high school 0 years. 

6 yean ; 4 yean ; 3 yean ; only 2 yean ; only 1 year. 

•Number belonging to thb class four years ago who dropped out of high school during first year. . 

* second year : third year ; fourth year 

•Number of postgraduates Number In city eighth grade 

•Number of students In the high school from outside the srhool corporation 

♦Not required for approval. 

•INFORMATION REGARDING LAST GRADUATING CLASS. 

♦Thb section b not required for approval. 


•Number of pupils who graduated last year with more than 14 units: 


15 


16 

16*. 

17........ 

17*.. 

18 

18*. 

19. . ... — 

... 1»*. * 

20 - - 


•Number of last year's 

class who have gone to 



Boy$. Girt*. 

College 

Commercial school 

Trades. 

Farming * 

Normal school * 

Business 

Remain at home 

Other occupations 

(Bee otbpr side. Standards in full on other side.) 


Boyt. QirU. 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Pharmacy.*.... ........ 

Law 

Domestic economy 

Agriculture 

Unknown 



4 errpt>r or colleges and high schools. 

MATKUAL IQUmtKKT. 

■Number rooms ooo6 exclusively tor laboratory purpose*. 

Number rooms and exclusively fbr redution purpose* 

Number roams tisedexolusively tor assembly purptaes ’ " *-* ’ 

Number rooms used exclusively for manm i training purpasee 

Number rooms used exclusively tor domestic) science purposes 

Number rooms that are overcrowded 

Do you have recitations In study roomT 

Number /ooms used for more than one purpose... 

Value of equipment In : Physics Chemistry Botan v . Zoology ” * 

ft Agriculture % Bewing.r. Cooking s Commercial course r. 

Number dollars expended In equipment annually 


ooumax or STUDY. 

Do students elect by subject? or by “courses"? 

Number of units or half units of work actually being given thb year In each subject: 

English German 

Physics..... French! 

CooWtag History 

Commercial oourw* Civics 

Agriculture Chemistry 

Manual training Botany 

Physical geography Zoology 

Physiology Education 

Name other subjects 


. Domes tio^denoe. . 

.Music 

. 1 -atln 

Algebra 

. Ooometry 

. Drawing 

.Sewing 

.Normal 


Does the city maintain a public library? y 

How far Is it from school? . Number of volumes 

Number of volumes In hlgb-school library tUstrlbutod by departments: 

English History 

Botany.... Chemistry 

Sowing Cooking. 

Zoology Latin 

Manual training Education 

Physiology French 

Mathematics Drawing and ar * 

Government reports: United States state. 

Numberencyclopedias for high school 

Total number volumes of all kinds 4dded last year 

Number dollars expended last year for books 


Physics 

Agriculture 

Physical geography . 

German.. 

Fiction... 

Civics 

Commercial 


•standings. 

•This section Is optional. 

♦What was the average In all subjects of the last year’s graduating class? * 

♦What was the average In all subjects of the highest ranking student In your last year’s graduating 

class? ' 

♦Same for the lowest ranking student actually graduated? 

♦Of those who went to college, what per cent stood In tho highest th. -d of the class (highest third mining 
highest numerical third after class is ranked from bestto worst) In your school?. .......... 

♦Do you receive information from the colleges tn regard to the standing o^our graduates? 


• * 8ALABI1S or Txacostts. 

♦ This section is optional. 

Please fill out the following table, showing the range of salaries, including in the figure) the principal 
but marking his salary !>o that It can be distinguished from the others. 

^Number having— 

WOto 390 400 to 409... 600 to 000 600 to wo 

700 to 790 800 to 899.. ‘ 900to 000 l,000tol,099 

1,100 to 1, 190 1,200 to 1,909 ...1,300 to 1,309 1, 400 1,490 

1,600 to 1,699 1,600 to 1,099b 1,70010 1,799..'. 1,800 to 1,899. 

1,900 to 1,999 . .2,000 to 2,099 2, 100 to 2, 199 2, 200 to 2, 299... 

2,300 to 2,399 2.400 to 2, 499 2, 600 to 2, 699 .2,400 to 2,699 

2, 700 to 2 ? 799 .2,800 to 2, 899 2, 900 to 2, 999 3,000 to 3,099. 

3 J00 to 3, 199. 3,200 to 3,299 3,300 to 3, 399 3, 400 to 8, 499. 

Above .* * 

80790 *— - 15 — -3 
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STAND JJLOS OF HR NOhfB CDmUl* A*®OOATIOK. 

The aim of th* North Central Association of Collages and Second ary Schools is, first, to bring about * 
frrtfrrgAq vn 1 "^^ * keener sympathy, end e heartier cooperation between the collegea and secondary 
of ihfa territory; secondly, to consider common educational problems ud t° devbe best ways end 
nmns of solving them; end thirdly, to promote the physloo!, fnteUectuel, end morel well-being of students 
by urffatg proper sanitary oondiUona of school buUdbats, adequate library end laboratory tetfUUes.and 
» higher standards of scholarship end of remuneration o f teachers. The association b e voluntary organi- 
sation ol representatives of both secondary schools and colleges, fade voted solely to the highest 

weUue of the boys ami girls of this territory, and bespeaks the cordial and sympathetic support of all 
schoolmen. 

The following constitute the standards Air accrediting secondary echoob for the present year: 

1. No school shall be accredited which does not require 14 units, as. defined by the association, for 
grndimtion. More then 90 periods per week should be discouraged , 

(A unit oouree of study in a secondary school is defined as a course oovertag an academic year that shall 
Include in the aggregate not less than the equivalent of laOstxty-minute hours of cla smom work, two bouts 

of manual training or laboratory wort being eqnlvalent to one hour of classroom work.) 

3. The minimum scholastic attainment of all secondary school teachers of academic subjects, shall be 
equivalent to graduatlon^rom a college belonging to the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 1 1 Is strongly advised that thb attainment Indude, or be supplemented by, special study 
of the content and the pedagogy of the subject taught. Such requirements shall no* be construed as retro- 


! 
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V 
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*. The number of dally periods of classroom instruction given by any teacher should not exceed five, 
each to ex tend over at least 40 minutes in the clear. The board of Inspectors will reject all schools having 
mare six recitation periods per dey for any teacher. 

4. The laboratory end library facilities shall be adequate to the needs of Instruction in the subjects 
taught, as outlined by the association. 

8. The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the rooms, 
the nature of the lavatories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods 
of denning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both pupils and teachers. 

6. The efficiency of Instruction, the acquired habits of thought and study, the general intellectual end 
moral tone of a school are paramount factors, and therefore only schools which rank well In these port leu* 
tan,aB evklenoed by rigid , thoroughgoing, sympathetic Inspection, shall be considered eligiblejor the list. 

7. The assoototton will decline to consider any school whose teaching force consists of fewer than Jour 
teschcm of academic subjects, exclusive of the superintendent. The association recommends the Intro- 
duct km of the so-oelled vocational subjects, such as agriculture, manual training, household arts, and 
oommarchl snbjecte, Into schools where local conditions render such Introduction feasible, but the in- 
spectors will hold that a sufficient number of qualified teachers must be added to provide adequately for 
such Instruct km. 

8. No shall be considered unless the regular annual blank furnished for the purpose shall have 
bear filled out and placed on file with the Inspector. In case of schools having 12 or more teachers a com- 
plete report on teachers once In three years will be sufficient; but full date relative to changes should be 
presented annually. 

8. AU schools wfccwe records show an exoeestve number of pupils per teacher, as baaed on average number 
belonging, even though they may technically meet all other requirements, are reject*^. The association 

recognises 30 as maximum. .a 

10. The time for which schools are accredited shall w limited to one year, dating from the time of the 

adoption of the list by the association. . 

11. The agent of communication between the accredited schools and the secretary of the commission 
for the purpose of distributing, collecting, and filing the annual reports of such schools and for such other 
purpoem as the association may direct, is as follows: (o) In States having such an official, the inspector 
of schools appointed by the State university. (6) In other States the inspector of schools appointed by 
State authority, or, if there be no such offioial, such person or persons as the secretary of the co mmission 

may select. >■ .. . 

The m*"**** 4 "" is very conservative, believing that such action will eventually work to the highest 
interests of the schools and the association. It aims to accredit only thoee schools which possess organiser 
tlon, t +fichtny force, standards of scholarship, equipment, esprit de corps, etc., of such character as will 
unbmitatlngly a pt them to any educator, oollege, or university in thenorth central territory . Wher- 
ever there Is reasonable doubt concerning the standing of a school, the association will accept that doubt 
as ground sufficient to Justify rejection. 

The method used in making the analysis of these reports has, in a 
large measure, been taken over from a similar study made by Jeesup 
and Coffman last year. Jeesup and Coffman analyzed their material 
on the basis of State and population, with especial reference to the 

■■■' * • . ' 
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latter. In both reports schools are grouped according to thft States 
and also according to the size" of the city in which they are located. 
The cities are divided into seven classes, those with populations of 
2,500 and under, those with populations from 2,501 to 6,000, from 

5.001 to 7,500, from 7,501 to 10,000, from 10,001 to 15,000, from 

15.001 to 50,000, and those with populations above 50,000. In 
addition to the classification adopted by Jessup and Coffman this 
report presents a classification of schools according to enrollment 
in some of the tables, since it seemed that enrollment would furnish 
a more significant basis of analysis for certain items. The schools 

— are divided into six groups: Those with 100 students or less, those 
with from 101 to 200 students, from 201 to 300, from 301 to 500," 
from 501 to 1,000, and those with more than 1,000 students. 

The purpose of the study is to present a body of material to those 
.interested in secondary education which will enable them to get 
some idea of the nature and scope of the work now being done by a 
selected group'of secondary schools in the Middle Weet. It is hoped 
that the information hero set forth will.be of practical value to those 
in control of the high schools in the territory covered by this report. 
One of the chief values of the presentation of these facts in the form 
of tables is that it makes it possible for school authorities to compare 
the organization, material equipment, course of study, etc., of then- 
own schools with a group of selected schools. If, for instance, the 
principal of a high school finds out by reference to these. tables that 
his high school does not have jaa good material equipment as the 
majority of the high schools of the same size, he has a strong argu- 
ment to put before the school board in recommending appropria- 
tions for material equipment. 

For purposes of ready reference medians have been worked out 
in many cases. In a series of variants the median is the middle one. 
For example, suppose we have 15 schools reporting on some particular 
item. The schools are ranked from lowest to highest'. The median 
is the eighth school, counting from either the top or the bottom of 
the series. Thus the median is a measure of central tendency lying 
midway between the two extremes. Now, if it should be found by 
the principal of a school that the value of the material equipment 
of his school is much below the median, he should at least give the 
matter his attention. In this way the standards of the schools will 
* gradually be raised. 

At the time that the information summarized in ♦b' B report was 
collected from the schools additional information was collected from 
individual teachers regarding their training and work. This body of 
material is so bulky that it will require more time to complete a report 
in regard to teachers. The general facts g teachers are pre* 
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rented i A the summary form in which this matter was called for in 
the principal's report. 

Tabus 1 . — Population of fit**# — School enrollment. 




1 

- i 

Under ! 
2,300 | 

m- 

3,000 

3.001- 

faoo 

7A01- 

10,000 

10-001- j 13,001- 
13/100 j 30,000 

30,001 

and 

over. 

Total. 

(VkMdn 


1 

S 

11 

4 

4 

1 

11 

3 

5 

36 

146 

TlliruvA. 

21 

s 

18 

12 

25 

36 


6 

12 

0 

12 

5 

11 

s 

63 

.... t 

lom, 

13 

26 

6 

2 

A 

12 

3 

67 

Kunff** . . . 

r 

21 : 

4 

i 

6 

6 

S 

76 

IfMiina 

21 

22 : 

14 

8 

12 

10 

u 

99 

73 

32 

16 

IfhiMMnta 



22 

17 

10 

8 

4 

1 

11 

Mteouri 

6 

11 

12 

7 

1 

4 1 

2 

14 

yiwatass 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Hthtaaka 

26 

11 

6 

4 

2 

1 

*2 

33 

26 

Nwtli DkkniA 

- ♦ 


IT 

S 

3 

0 

3 

* 0 

0 

34 

Ohia 

13 

22 

27 

10 

13 

17 

16(4 

Oklahoma 

1 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

1 

22 

19 

90 

gguth Dikou 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Wlaomsto 

17 

n 

14 

4 

4 ] 

17 

3 ' 

Total . * 

207 

J49 1 

1 114 

*! 

80 ! 

! 111 

124 

1,000 




1 





— 



1-100 

101-300 

301-300 

301-600 

301- 

1,000 

1,001 ! 
and 
over. ] 

Total. 

Cttormdo ......... 





12 

8 

6 

4 

a! 

1 36 

mineU 




21 

46 

21 

21 

30 

12 

i 1,4 






21 

17 

It 

6 

5 

1 63 

law*. 





2S 

36 

12 

16 

i 18 

13 

s 

1 

3 

: 73 

Hfchiswi 

tftnnsMf* 




11 

.10 

32 

« 

17 

17 

10 

11 

1. 

.1 

6 

1 98 

71 

Mkoourl 




10 

21 

6 

3 

3 

6 

;i 

16 





1 ' 3 

3 

3 

A 

2 

0 



Nebraska 





26 

7 

6 

0 

1 

.11 

26 

North Dakota — 
rifiio . . 




< 12 

14 

0 

m 

0 

0 




! 16 

48 

33 

29 

30 

9 

133 

■ Oklahoma 




l 1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

16 

Booth Dakota 





11 

s 

2 

0 

0 

1 48 

WBeomlu 




i 3 

44 

! 18 

12 

0 

3 

69 





104 

306 

j 191 

163 

1 83 

30 

977 






i 


i 

i 

1 




LOCATION OF SCHOOLS. 

t 

Table I is a somewhat general table giving the size and location of 
the 1,000 high schools sending in the reports upon which this investi- 
gation is based. Beginning at the top of the table, we read that 8 of 
the Colorado schools are situated in cities, with a population .of 
2,600 or less, 11 in cities with populations ranging from 2,501 to 
6,000, etc,, and that, in all, Colorado is represented by 36 schools. 
Reading further,* we see that of these 36 schools 4 have enrollments 
between 1 and 100, 12 between .101 and 200, and so on. 

It is to be noted that 15 States are represented, and the number of 
schools in the Beveral States ranges from 16 in Montana to 158 in 
Ohio. . In a general way the number of schools varies with the popu- 
lation and age of the State. For the entire association the largest 
number of schools -is found in cities of the’ second size. This ateo 
holds for most of the States, but it does not hold for Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and North Dakota, in which States the city with a 
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population of 2,500 orloas is most frequent, nor for Missouri, where the 
city of the third size predominates, 

As regards enrollment, 386 out of a total of 977 have enrollments 
varying from 101 to 200, and this size of school is also most frequent 
in every one of the States. This does not mean that schools of this 
size are most frequent in the north central territory, hut merely in the 
association, for a great many of the smaller schools are unable or 
unwilling to meet the requirements for admission to membership in 
the association. It is the exceptional school having an enrollment of 
100 or less that becomes a member of the association. 

The discrepancy between the totals when the schools are arranged 
• re ^ erencc to population and when, they are arranged on the basis 
of enrollment is due to the fact that, of the ljOOO schools reporting, 
only 977 reported enrollment, while the population could be obtained 
in every case by consulting the United States census reports. 

Table II. 


Tolal enrollment. 


i*ixi ft ao. 

' Si -75. . 

78-100 

101)25 

125 150 

151-176. 

1 70* 300 

201-225 

236-250 

2si-m 

276-200 

301-250 

. 351 400. 

♦01-450 

♦51 -500. '. 

501-550....... 

551 -000 

601-660 

651-700 « 

701-750 

751 -*W) 

H01-K50 

851W0.... 

001960 

9611,000 

1.001- 1,050 

1.051-1,100 

1,101-1,150 

1,151-1/00 

1.301- 1,250 

1,251-1,300 

1.301- 1,350 

1/51-1,400... 

1,451-1,500 

1,501-1,560 

1/61-1,600 

1/01-1,700 

1.701- 1/00 

1/01-1,900 

2.001- 2,100 

2,100-2/00 

2.701- 2/00 


_ Total number of schools. 

Total enroUmant 

Median... !. 

QuartJle deviation 
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Tabu II — Continued. 

* \ 



Total enrollment 

mined*. 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

fTa*rn 

Michigan. 

Minne- 

Mksouri. 



sota. 

Under 50 

3 

6 

1 



2 


3 

51-75 

o 


3 

4 

2 

4 

79-100 

13 

« 1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

3 

101-135 

13 

a 

4 

10 

7 

6 

8 

136-150 

13 

8 

10 

10 

7 

10 

4 

151-178 _ 

13 

8 

5 

$ 

7 

o 

9 

a 

170-300. ' 

8 

0 

’ 8 

7 

7 

6 

J01-336... 

7 

6 

4 

5 

9 

8 

3 

399-390 

4 

6 

1 

9 

5 

3 

0 

391.37ft 

4 

8 

4 

8 

9 

2> 

2 

379-300 

5 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

901-350 

7 

3 

H 

5 

6 

5 

3 

391-400 

8 

4 

1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

401-450 

0 

5 

.8 

3 

4 

1 

1 

491-500 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

101-650 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

p 

0 

551-900 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

301-950 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

o 

0 

951-700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

701-780 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

751-300 

4 

1 

1 

o 

1 

o 

0 

801-860 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

851-000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

301-060 

1 

1 

o 

o 

3 

0 

0 

361-1.000 

0 

1 

1 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

1JW1-1.060 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1461-1J00 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 0 

1.101-1.150 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,151-1,300 

3 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1,301-1,260 

0 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1J81-1J0O „ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

1 J01-1 J80 ’ 

0 

o 


1 

0 

1 

0 

1.351-1.400 

o 

o 


• 1 

0 

0 

1.451-1 ,000 

3 

o 



o 

1 

1 

1 J01-1 A50 

3 

0 



0 

2 

0 

1J61-1A00 

o 

o 



0 

0 

1 

1A01-1.700 

0 

o 



0 

1 

1 

1,701-1,800 

1 

1 



0 

0 

1 

1,801*1,000 

o 

o 



0 

0 



1 

o 



0 

1 


2J0Q-3J00 


1 



0 


2,701-3,800 




1 










Total number of schools.. 
Total enrollment 

141 

61,077 

220 

01 

23,308 

343 

95 

10,530 

219 

75 

10,700 

too 

06 

31,243 

217 

71 

24,411 

106 

51 

18,378 

177 

MfHkn 


*■ 

Total enrollment. 

Nebras- 

ka. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

Total. 

Under 50 

8 


4 


1 


16 

n-76 

8 

, 4 

9 


0 


37 

79-100. 

4 

0 

7 

i 

1 

3 

58 

101-136 

10 

4 

4 0 

i 

3 

8 

86 

139-150 

6 

5 

10 

3 

4 

15 

106 

191-175 

8 

0 

13 

3 

2 

16 

08. 

179-300 

8 

4 

10 

3 

2 

6 

80 

301-339 

4 

0 

10 

| 

1 

4 

63 

339-360 

3 

0 

13 

0 

1 

4 

, 48 

991-375. 

. 0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

5 

36 

379-300. . ; 

1 

0 

0 

| 

1 

6 

85 

101-390 

- 8 

0 

10 

3 

1 

4 

60 

81-400 

1 

o 

6 

0 

0 

1 

34 

401-460 

3 

1 

7 

1 

0 

9 

39 

491-900 

0 

1 

8. 

8 

2 

* 1 

1 

24 

AH -550 

o 



0 

11 

161-400 

o 


9 



2 

15 

401-450 

o 


1 



1 

10 

681-TOO 

o 


4 



1 

6 

0 



o 


3 



2 

gSil-Jftfi . 

o 


1 



1 

. 9 


o 


0 



0 

2 

Mt-900* * i 

o 


1 

1. 



1 

6 

301-940.,..:......'.. 

0 




0 

6 

4S1-1 flip 

o 


1 



1 

4 

1M4JHA 

o 


0 



a 

3 

i/«-i3oo........ .............. 

0 


1 


0 

ft 
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Total enrollment. 


1J01-1,160.. 

1,161-1,200., 

1,201-1,250.. 

1,261-1,300.. 

1.801- 1,350. 
1,351-1,400. . 
1,461-1,600.. 
1,501-1,550. . 
1,651-1,600. 
1,601-1,700. 

1.701- 1,800.. 

1.801- 1 ,900. 
2 , 001 - 2 , 100 . 
2 , 100 - 2 , 200 . . 

2.701- 2,800. 


Total number of echools. . 

Total enrollment 

Median 


Nebras- 

ka. 


61 

9,462 

148 


North 

Dakota. 


28 

3,898 

106 


Ohio. 


164 

63,046 

236 


Okla- 

homa. 


18 

4,376 

192 


South 

Dakota. 


18 

3,313 

156 


Wiscon- 

sin. 


89 

26,967 


Total. 


918 

288,608 

200 


' r v% 


ENROLLMENT. 

In Table II the distribution of schools according to enrollment is 
shown iqpre in detail. The table should he read as follows: In cities 
having a population of 2,500 or less there are 2 schools out of the 195 
represented with an enrollment of 50 or less, 13 with enrollments 
• ranging from 51 to 75, etc. ; in cities of the second size no school of the 
229 sending in reports has an enrollment of 50 or less, 5 have enroll- 
ments falling between 51 and 75, etc. For the States the table is 
read in the same way. 

A glance at the table shows that there is some relation between the 
size of the school and the size of the city in which the school is located. 
The median enrollment ranges, from 126 for schools situated in cities 
of less than 2,500 population to 742 in cities having populations of 
over 50,000; hut it is an interesting fact, very clearly brought out in 
the table, that-, while the large schools are, with hardly an exception, 
found in the large cities, the small schools are by no means confined 
to the small cities. The range of variation in size of schools increases 
with the size of the cities. This is plainl^ttiown by the qu&rtile devi- 
ation which increases steadily from 26} for schools in towns of less 
than 2,500 population to 427 for the schools located in towns of the 
largest size. The quartile deviation is a measure of the variation in a 
seizes of items. The term quartile is used to refer to the points in the 
.series, which divide the’series into quarters. There are therefore three 
qu&rtiles — first, second, and third; but the second is the median, 
since it is the division point of the second and third quarters, which 
is at the middle point of the series. The quartile deviation is one-half 
the difference between the first and third quartiles. The matter will 
be better understood by reference to the table. For example, take 
the group of schools located in cities of 2,500 inhabitants and under. 


■ (t r-, I ' ■ - 
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There are 195 schools in the group. By a process of division the first 
quartile is found to be the forty-ninth school ; the second quartile, or 
! median, the ninety-eighth school; and the third quartile, the one hun- 
dred and forty-seventh school, when the schools are ranked from 
lowest to highest according to enrollment. By counting down from 
’ the top of the column we find that the forty-ninth school is the 

| second school of the 49 schools having enrollments from 101 to 125. 
By computation the enrollment of the school is found to be 101. 
Following the same method the median enrollment is found to be 
126 and the third qdartile 154. Subtracting 101 from 154 gives a dif- 
ference of 53, and one-half of 53 is 26$, which is the quartile deviation 
for the group of schools in question. 

This relation between the range of school* enrollments and the size 
of cities is shown graphically in Figure 1. The limits of each of the 



Pio, i —First and third quwtflw and mod ten enrollment.— The limits of each line represent the first 
, and third qoartltee for it* part tenter group of cities. The central point represents the median 
enrollment. 


r horizontal lines represent the first and third quartiles, and the point 

near the middle of the line the median of each group of schools when 
!•* . . grouped according to the size pf city in which they are located. In 
; other words, each line represents the range of the middle 50 per cent 
of the schools situated in each size of city. 

The great range in size of schools in large cities is doubtless due to 
\* the fact that the range of conditions is greater than in the smaller 

[ cities. The large city with its large population is divided into many 

I*' different social groups on the basis of nationality, varied religions, 

!?■ industrial and commercial interests, etc. . Each group has its peculiar 

needs which must be met by schools of different sorts. The large city, 
jjp%' therefore, maintains all sorts and kinds of schools because^ ts needs 

M: are of all sorts and of all kinds. Because of concentration of popu- 

ui resources a great many special and private schools are main- 
a addition to the usually large public high schools. 

r ; ' tir v. '>va - ! . < ? ■• 
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. We also notice a rather large variation in the size of schools from 
Slate to State. The median enrollment for the several States ranges 
from 106 in North Dakota to 243 in Indiana- It seems that the large 
enrollments are found in the older and more densely populated 
States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa, and the smaller 
enrollments in the newer States and where the population is more 
scattered, North Dakota, Nebraska, $nd South Dakota. 

In most cases the results obtained here are in agreement with the 
findings of Coffman and Jessup in their investigation based upon these 
same reports for the year 1912-13, except that the median enrollment 
as found by them is with few exceptions slightly less than that shown 
in Table II. 


Table III. 



Illinois. 

In- 

dians. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 

gan. 

Min- 

nesota. 

Mis- 

souri. 

^ Mon- 
tana. 

Number of student* In fourth year 

Number in third year 

Number In second year 

Number in first year 

Total 

Number of schools 

Per cent of students In fourth year 

Per cent in third year 

Per cent in second year 

Per cent In first year 

5,351 

6,498 

9,609 

13,810 

2,493 

2,864 

3,996 

5,116 

2,399 

2,844 

3,726 

4,998 

2,924 

3,429 

4,978 

7,142 

3,260 

4,170 

5,530 

7,904 

2,885 

3,690 

4,856 

7,428 

1,633 

2.206 

3,296 

5,568 

320 

410 

567 

860 

35,368 

103 

15.3 

18.4 i 

37.2 | 

39.3 

14,468 

49 

17.2 
19.8 
27.? 

35.3 

13,967 
. 53 

17.2 

20.3 

26.7 

35.8 

18,473 

73 

16.8 

18.5 

27.0 

38.7 

20,964 

85 

15.6 

20.0 

26.5 

37.9 

18,859 

61 

15.3 

19.6 

25.7 

39.4 

12,702 

36 

12.8 

17.2 

26.0 

44.0 

2.157 

10 

14.8 

19.1 

26.2 

39.9 



Nebraska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

TotaL 

Number of students In fourth 
year 

1,384 

584 

6,845 

487 

460 < 

3,351 

34,366 

Number in third year 

1,649 

674 

8,271 

607 

540 

4,126 

41,978 

Number In second year 

1,964 

929 

10,930 

907 

765 

5.163 

57,216 

Number In first year 

3.034 

1,504 

15,289 

1,262 

1,120 

6,996 

82,090 

Total 

8,031 

3,691 

41,336 

3,263 

2,875 

19,636 

215,589 

Number of schools 

43 

28 

124 

14 

15 

72 

765 

Per cent of students In fourth 
)'«r v ... 

17.2 

15.8 

16.6 

16.0 

16.6 

17.1 

15.9 

Per cent In third year 

20.6 

18.3 

20.0 , 

18.6 

18.8 

21.0 

19.5 

Per cent In seoood year 

24.4 

25.2 

26.4 

27.7 

26.7 

26.3 

26.6 

Per cent in first year 

37.8 

40.7 

37.0 

38.7 

38.9 

35.6 

38.1 


Table lV. 


* * 

Under 

2,500 

2,601- 

5,000 

6,001- 

7,500 

7,501- 

10,000 

10,001- 

1M00 

15,001- 

60,000 

50,001 

and 

over. 

Tota^ 

N umber of students In fourth year 

Number in third year 

Number In second year 

Number In first year 

Total 

Number of schools 

Par cent of students in fourth year 

Per cent In third year.. . 

Per cant In second year 

Per cent In first year 

3,740 

4,383 

6.538 

7,420 

6,003 

6,946 

8,648 

12.238 

3,800 

4.683 

6,028 

8.548 

3,117 

4,040 

6,412 

7,762 

3,667 

4,606 

6,320 

8,960 

5,880 

7,404 

10,029 

14,332 

8, 168 
9,918 
15,241 
22,780 

84,366 

41,978 

67,216 

82,090 

21,081 

165 

17.8 

20.8 
26.2 
36.2 

33,834 

200 

17.7 

20.6 

26.6 

36.1 

23,059 
106 
16.6 
: 20.3 
26.2 
37.0 

20,321 

74 

15.4 

19.9 

26.6 

38.1 

23,662 

69 

16.6 

19.6 

26.9 

88.1 

37,646 

74 

15.6 

19.6 

26.7 
38.1 

56,007 

78 

14.6 

17.7 
27.2 
40.6 

216,689 

786 

16.9 

19.6 

96.6 
88.1 
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DISTRIBUTION OT 8TUD1HT8 IN THB VOUB YBAB6. 

One of the great problemif oorifron ting secondary education is that 
of keeping students in jhe high school after they have enrolled 
for the freshman year. On£ of the measures of £he inefficioncy of a 
school is found in its inability to keep its students in school long 
enough for them to complete a well-rounded curriculum, even if this 
is only a twyear course. The extent to which a school holds its 
students tills in somo degree the extent to which .that school is meet- 
ing the ieeds of its students and of the co mmuni ty in which it is' 
situated. 

Concerning the distribution of students in the four years of the 
high school we have reports from 765 schools. Tables III and IV 
are based upon these reports, the one showing the variation in the 
distribution of students from State to State, and the other from city 
to city. Each table is composed of two parts, the upper half giving 
the exact numbers of students found in each of the four years in the 
various States and groups of cities and the lower half the percentages. 
Thus the first column of Table III would be read in this way: Of the 
35,268 students in the 102 schools reporting from Illinois, 5,351, or 

15.2 per cent, are in the fourth year; 6,498, or 18.4 per cent, in the 
third year; 9,609, or 27.2 per cent, in the second year; and 13,810, or 

39.2 per cent, in the first year. Table IV is read in the same way. 

From an examination of the tables it is not difficult to see in what 

year there is the greatest number of -students. The number in the 
first year ranges from 35.3 per cent in Indiana to 44 per cent in 
Missouri, and in the fourth year from 12.8 per cent in Missouri to 17.2 
per cent in Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska. Thus it is seen that, 
while there is in every case a very large preponderance of students 
in the first yearf the schools in some States hold their students con- 
siderably better on the average than those in other States. This 
variation probably has some relation to variations in population 
and enrollment. But that population is not the only factor to be 
considered is brought out by the fact that the variation is greater 
(pom State to State than from cities of one size to cities of another 
size. The same may also be said of enrollment, since the median- 
sized school in Indiana is larger than in any othor State. Yet In- 
diana surp^ses all the other States in the ability to hold students. 
The factors which operate in holding a student in school or in causing 
him to drop out are- undoubtedly many and complex. 

This same variation is shown in the groups of cities, although not 
so markedly as in the case of the States. There seems to be a greater 
tendency, however, for students to leave school in the large cities 
than in the small cities, since the percentage of students in the fourth 
year decreases more or less gradually from 17.8 per cent in cities 
haying a population of 2,500 or less to 14.5 per cent in cities of over 
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50,000 population, and the percentage in the first year increases from 
35.2 per cent to 40.6 per cent. This is probably due to the fact that 
in the large cities there are more temptations of economic, social, or 
antisocial character to draw the interests of the student from the 
school. 

Table V. 


® * 

' * « 

United 

States, 

1912. 

North-Cen- 
tral Asso- 
ciation, 
1913-1*. 

IYr rent of students In fourth year 

1145 

18.50 

27.05 

41.00 

100.00 

15.90 

19.50 

26.50 
36. 10 

100.00 

Per cent in third year 

Per cent in second year 

Per cent in fi^t year 

Total 



57,216 


* 1,978 


In figures 2 and 3 an attempt is made to bring out this variaiqn. 
The four curves in figure 2 represent the two extrQfie States in this 
matter of distribution of students — Missouri and Indiana — a median 
State — Illinois — and the association as a whole. In figure 3 the" four 
curves represent the two extreme groups of cities and twp intermediate 
groups. The bar diagrams in figuro 4 bring out the distribution of 
students in the four years for the entire association. It can readily 
be seen from this figure that thero is not only absolutely more drop- 
ping but of school between the first and second years than between 
any other two years, but that there is proportionately more. 

b2,030 

In year ----- 

In second year - - - - 

Iq third year ----- 

In fourth year - - - - 

Fio. 4.— Number of students in different high-school years (in e.ntlre association). 

It is interesting to make a comparison between the schools of 
the North Central Association and the schools of the United States 
as a whole in this matter of distribution of the students in the four 
years ^able V gives us such a comparison. The percentages for 
the United States were taken l|om page 7 of the second volume of 
the United States Commissioner’s Report (or 1913 and are based 
upon the estimated distribution of the enrollment for 1912. The 
figures slightly favor the schools of the association. If the figures 
are correct, the difference in favor of the association is probably 
due to the fact that these schools are a selected group, having better 
equipment, teachers, etc., than the average school and looated in a 
section of the country in which much attention is being given to 
secondary education. 


34,365 
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Table VI. 


s 

First 

year. 

Second 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Total. 

% 

Number of students who dropped out of school 

4.431 

48.4 

2, 880 
31.3 

l.ac; 

17.6 

248 

2.7 

9.172 

100 

Percentage of students who dropped out of school . . . 


A matter somewhat related to that just discussed is found in Table 
VI. A special inquiry was made regarding the number of students 
who had dropped out of school from the class graduating in 1913. 
The class in question was the freshman class in 1909-10, the sopho- 
more class in 1910-11, the junior class in 1911-12, and the senior 
class in 1912-13. Reports were received from 271 schools. An 
analysis of these 271 reports has given us Table VI. The table is 
read thus: Of the 9,172 students dropping out of school who belonged 
to the freshman class of 1908-9, 4,431, or 48.4 per cent, dropped out 
during the first or freshman year; 2,869, or 31.3 per cent, during the 
second or sophomore year; 1,624, or 17.6 per cent, during the third or 
junior year; and only 248, or 2.7 percent, during the fourth or senior 
year. 

This table clearly shows that the chances that a student will drop 
out of school before graduation rapidly grow less the longer he remains 
in school. Very nearly 80 per cent of those who leave school before 
graduation drop out before the junior year, while only 2.7 per cent 
drop out during the senior year. 

48.4 per oent. 


During first year 


Daring seoond year • 


During third year 


31.3 par oent. 


17.8 per oent. 




per oent. 


During fourth year - 

Fro. 5. — Percentage of student* dipping out of school in different hlgh-achool years. 

In figure 5 the relation of one high-school year to another in this 
respect is very clearly shown by the use of bar diagrams. 

Table VII. % 


Number of students per class. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

1 

Kansas. 

Michi- 

gan. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Missouri. 

1-10 

840 

445 

280 

496 

8)2 

480 

416 

11-20 

2.438 

1.836 

1.044 

1, 426 

1,836 , 

1,446 

036 

21-30 ... 

3.313 

870 

1.308 

1.239 

1,786 

1,808 

1,680 

1,333 

31-40 

73 ; 

78 

234 

222 

206 

246 

41-80 

S3 

6 

3 

43 

28 

42 

62 

Total 

7,860 

21.8 

3,483 

18.5 

2,611 

8,986 

4,683 

3,808 

2,003 

Median 


26 

19 

20 

21 

Number of schools 

Ftr omt of otassee harmf— 

118 

61 


73 

81 

88 

41 

1-10 student* 

11.2 

1X9 

9.8 

1X6 

13.3 

1X1 

13.9 

11-20 

3X2 

44.6 

40.0 

86.0 

40 0 

38.0 

31.3 

a-ao... 

43.8 

40.4 

47.4 

44.4 

41.4 

4X4 

44.6 

31-40 

11.6 

XI 

a o 

6.0 

4.8 

6.4 

A3 

41-80 

1.3 

.1 

A 

1.1 

.5 

1.1 

XI 
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Number of student* per class. 


1-10 

]l-X 

il -30 

31 -40 

U-60. . .4^ 

Total 

Median 

Number of schools 

Per cent of classes Jiaving— 

I- 10 students 

II- 30 

21-30 

31-40 

41-60 


Numln'r of students per class 


1 - 10 ..,. 
11-30... 
31-30... 
31.-40. . . 
41-60. . 


Total 

Median 

Number of schools 

Per cent of classes having— 
1-10 students 


11 - 20 . 
21-30. 
3t-40. 
41-50 . 


Nebraska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

Total! 

232 

227 

471 

105 

73 

388 

6,023 

816 

4*6 

2,571 

" 238 

280 

1,384 

16,233 

6*7 

258 

4,467 

! 228 

259 

1,683 

X, 163 

60 

21 

1 463 

59 

22 

175 

2,718 

0 

9 

36 

13 

3 

21 

356 

1,693 

998 

7,998 

643 

637 

3,661 

44,493 

19 

. 15.5 

22 

j 19 

19 

20.5 

20 

44 

27 

126 

13 

14 

65 

756 

14.6 

22,7 

5.9 

1&3 

11.5 

10.6 

11.3 

38. A 

48.8 

32 1 

37,0 

44.0 

37,9 

36,6 

♦3.1 

25.5 

65.8 

35,5 

40.7 

46.1 

45.3 

3.7 

Z 1 

5.7 

" 9.2 

3,5 

4.8 


.0 

.9 

,5 

2.0 

.3 

.6 

.8 

r 7 ™” 

j O-l 00 
1 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 | 

601-1 ,000 

1,001 and 
over. 

Total. 

*31 

1,873 

' 774 

920 

335 

200 

6,023 

960 

4,796 

3,000 

3,602 

2,147 

1,730 

16,233 

306 

3,200 

3,112 

4,957 

3,319 

5,269 

30,161 

39 

491 

324 

623 

364 

987 

2,718 

9 

36 

46 

74 

61 

130 

356 

! 2.135 

10,395 

7,266 

10,076 

6, 216 

8, 416 

44,493 

12.5 

17 

10.5 

21 

22 

24 

X 

; r* 

306 

146 

139 

61 

37 

756 

38.9 

18.0 

10.7 

9. 2 

5. 4 

3.5 


44.6 

46. 1 

41. 4 

15.7 

34.5 

20.7 


14. 4 

30.7 

42.8 

49.2 

. 53. 4 

62.6 


1 1,8 

4.8 

4.5 

6. 2 

5.7 

11.7 


.4 


.6 

.7 ! 

1.0 

1.6 


1 

• 







SIZE OF CLAB 8 EB. 

The size of a class has a great deal to do with the efficiency of 
instruction. The association, considering classes of over 30 too large 
to secure the maximum of efficiency, discourages the maintenance of 
classes of this size. 

Table VII represents the analysis of 756 reports concerning the size 
of classes. This table is composed of two parts, the one showing the 
relation of location in the different States, the other the relation of 
enrollment in the schools to the size of classes. And again each of 
these parts is divided into two divisions, the upper giving the actual 
number of cases and the lower the percentages. The table should be 
read thus; Of the 7,560 classes In the 115 schools in Illinois reporting 
on this item, 849, or 1 1.2 per cent, have from 1 to 10 students; 2,435, 
or 32.2 per cent, have from 11 to 20; 3,313, or 43.8 per cent, have 
from 21 to 30, etc., and the median size of class for the State of Illi- 
nois is 21$ students. 

For the entire association it is seen that the median is 20 students 
per class and that the largest percentage of classes, 45.3 per cent, is 
found in classes of the third size, those having from 21 to 30 students. 
As to median the States range from 15$ in North Dakota to 26 in 
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Kansas. The largest percentage of classes is found in classes of the 
third size, except in the States of Indiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota, in Which States the greatest number of classes is 
found in the second group, i. e.,, those having from 1 1 to 20 students. 
The frequency of the small classes having 10 students or loss varies 
from 22.7 per cent in North Dakota to 5.9 per cent in Oliio, while the 
percentage of classes of more than 30 students varies from 2.2 per 
cent in Indiana to 12.8 per cent in Illinois. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the size of class is by no means 
standardized and that there is a great variation from State to State. 
This variation is probably due in many cases to the presence or 
absence of large high schools within the State, but that large high 
schools do not always necessitate large classes is proved by the case 
of Indiana, where we find the smallest percentage of large classes 
combined with the largest median enrollment. Another important 
factor which probably operates in a good many cases is the rapid 
increase in enrollment from year to year, with the result that the 
facilities for instruction lag a year or two behind the actual needs of 
the school. 

A further examination of the table shows that there is a positive 
correlation between enrollment and size of classes. The median 
increases steadily from 12 J in schools having an enrollment of 100 or 
less to 24, nearly double, in schools with an enrollment of 1,001 or 
larger; the percentage of small classes of from 1 to 10 students 
decreases from 38.9 per cent in the smallest schools to 3.5 per cent in 
the largest schools; and the percentage of classes with over 30 stu- 
dents increases from 2.2 per cent in the smallest schools to 13.3 per 
cent in the largest. It is a notable fact in this connection that while 
in the majority of features the large schools show a greater tendency 
to vary among thenfielves than the small schools, the exact opposite 
is true here. The largest percentage of classes found in any one 
group anywhere in the table is 62.5 per cent, which is the percentage 
of classes of 21 to 30 students in schools having an enrollment of 
1,001 and over. 

This relation between size of classes and enrollment is shown graph- 
ically in figures 6 and^ 7. In figure 6 the bar diagrams represent the 
median size of class for the schools grouped according to enrollment. 
The four curves in figure 7 are based upon the percentage tables 
showing the relation between size of class and enrollment. 

This great variation in sifce of classes presents a rather serious 
problem to secondary education. If the work done in a large class 
is as efficient as that done in a small class, then there are many 
teachers in many schools who are not using their energy or the 
finances of t be public school to the best advantage. If, on the other 
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band, as is probably much nearer the truth, the individual students 
in the large classes are not so efficiently taught as they would bo if 
the classes were smaller, the definition of the unit of the North 
Central Association should be restated or the size of classes stand* 
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501 - 1,000 • - 


22 


31 


301-500 - - 
301-300 - - 
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17 


101-300 • 


12.5 


1-100 

Fid. 6.— Median number of student* per class fn schools having different enrollment*. 


ardized to a greater extent than we find them at present. It is true, 
of course, that the size of class that can be taught most efficiently 
varies with the subject and with the teacher, but hardly to the extent 
that it is found to bo varying in the association. 


Table VIII. 
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NUMBER or STUDENTS PER TEACHER. 

An aspect of the high school very closely related to the size of classes 
and upon which the size of classes very largely depends is the number 
of students per teacher. If a school is deficient in its number of 
teachers, the size of classes in many cases will have to be increased. 
That the association recognizes the prime importance of this factor 
for efficiency is shown by the following statement found in its 
standards: 

AH aclioola whose records show an excessive number of pupils per teacher, as based v 
on average number belonging, even though they may technically meet all other 
requirements, are rejected. The association recognizes 30 as a maximum. 

Let us see if this standard requirement is met by all the schools of 
the association. 

Table VIII, based upon the reports of 925 schools representing 13 
States, shows just where each school stands, in this matter of the 
number of students per teacher. The analysis of the reports has been 
made on the three bases of State, population, and enrollment. The 
table should be read as follows: Of the 145 schools reporting from 


study oor ooixbgxs Aim soon schools. 

the State of Illinois, 3 have a teaser for every 5 students, 3 a teacher 
for every 6 students, 3 a ^ teacher for every 7 students, etc., and the 
% median number of students per teacher for the entire State is 20. 

The surprising fact, whichis seen at once, is the great variation from 
school to school in this matter. Two schools report 1 teacher for every 
2 students, while 1 reports only 1 teacher {or every 62 students; and 
20, which ia the most frequent number of students per teacher, is 
but slightly more frequent than either 18, 19, or 21. We find a con- 
siderable variation in the median among the States, ranging from 12 
in North Dakota to 23 in Ohio. Of schools having over 30 students 
per teacher there are 12, of which 7 are in the State of Ohio; and 
there are 13 schools with just 30 students per teacher. 

The evidence of correlation between density of popiAtion and the 
number of students per teacher is not in accord with the results 
obtained by Coffman and Jessup in their investigation of a year ago. 
They found that there was no correlation between the two. As 
shown by the median here, which increases with the population or size 
of city from 17 to 23, there does seem to be some correlation. How- 
ever, the correlation is evidently anindireGt correlation. It is really 
between enrollment and number of students per teacher, but, since 
the large schools are usually found in the large cities, there is seemingly 
a correlation with density of population. 

That enrollment is the real factor influencing Hhe number of 
students per teacher is very clearly shown by an examination of that 
portion of the table in which the grouping of schools is made on the 
basis of enrollment. It is seen that the median increases from only 
11 in the schools having enrollments of 100 and less to 26 in the 
schools of enrollments of 1,001 and over. It is a noteworflfcjfact that 
between the very smallest schools and the next group larger, and 
between the very largest schools and the next group smaller, are 
found the greatest differences between the medians, while the 
medians of the iour intermediate groups of schools vary but little. 
The very small number of students per teacher found in the schools 
of 100 students and under may be due to the fact that, since the 
association sets four teachers as a minimum, those small schools 
which do have a large number of students per teacher are not admitted 
to membership in the association because they do not have a sufficient 
number of teachers. Of course, this is not the sole cause, but simply 
one of the many factors operating* * 
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The influence of enrollment upon number of students per teacher 
is brought out again in figure 8, the bar diagrams representing the 
medians in Table VIII. 

Table IX, in which the average number of students per teacher 
has been worked- out, is simply a view from another angle of the 
material presented in Table VIII. 


Above 1,000- | 
501-1,000 - - - 1 
301-500 | 


36 


23 


301-300 • 


101-300 • 


1-100 - 


^Flo. & —Median number of students per teacher in schools having different cnmUnMnte. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the number of students per 
teacher presents a feature of the school which is far from being 
standardized, and that even the rather liberal requirement of one 
teacher for every 30 students is not being lived up to in at least 12 
instances. Of course, the number of students that can be handled 
most efficiently by a teacher depends partly upon the teacher. One 
teacher may be able to teach 30 -students^ ust as well as another can 
teach 10, and the small number of students per teacher in the small 
schools may be more than counterbalanced by the presence of more 
efficient teachers in the large schools. Nevertheless, it is evident 
that in many cases there are either too many or too few teachers. 

In the standards of the association the emphasis is placed upon 
the number of students per teacher rather than upon the number of 
students per class. It would seem that this is misplaced emphasis, 
because the number °f students per teacher is significant only in so 
far as it determines the number of students per class. It is in the 
class that the instruction is given. The number of students per 
teacher may be very low, and yet the number of students in* some 
classes much too high for efficient instruction. 
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ToUl number of tench era 

Numbw* of new teachers 

New teachers In experienced 

New teachers with no special 

pedagogic preparation 

New teachers not college grad- 
uates 

Old teachers not oollege gred- 


Old teachers with no special 

pedagoglo preparation 

Total teachers not college grad- 
uates 

Total teachers with no special 

pedagoglo preparation 

Per cent of new teachers 

Per cent of new teachers Inex- 
perienced 

Per cent of new teachers with 
no special pedagoglo prepara- 
tion 

Per cent of new teachers not 

college graduates 

Per cent of old teachers not 

college graduates 

Per cent of old teachers with 
no special pedagogic prepara- 
tion 

Per cent not oollege graduates 1 . 
Per cent with no special peda- 
gogic preparation' 

Number of schools 


Total number of teachers 

Number of new teachers 

New teachers Inexperienced 

New teachers with no special 

pedagoglo preparation 

New teachers not college grad- 
Old .traohers not ooUege grad- 
uates 

Old tsachers with no special 

pedagoglo preparation 

Total teachers not college grad- 
uates 

Total teachers with bo special 

pedagogic preparation 

Per cent of new teachers 

Per cent of new teachers Inex- 
perienced. 

Per cent of new teachers with 
no special pedagoglo prepara- 
tion 

Per cent of new teachers not 

oollege graduates 

Per cent of old teachers not 

oollege graduates 

Per cent of old teachers with 
no special pedagoglo prepara- 
tion 

Per cent not oollege graduates K 
Per cent with no special peda- 
goglo preparation i 

Number of schools 


Illinois. 

TMUn. 

Iowa, 

ITyiyff 

Michl- 

gan. 

Mhme- 

apta. 

Missouri 

2,502 

1,137 

969 

943 

1,61$ 

1,166 

946 
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327 

361 
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100 
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66 
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161 
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108 
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51 
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185 
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301 
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81 
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18.7 

21.1 : 
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34.7 

33.1 

39.7 

23.9 

13.1 

16.7 

24.6 

30.6 

34.9 

22.7 

23.7 

11.8 

9.2 

3.7 

7.9 

. 4.0 
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16.9 
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2(1. 1 
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2^5 
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Nebraska 
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Dakota. 
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homa. 
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Dakota. 
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285 

2,340 
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1,319 
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100 
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17 
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66 

18 
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2,31.1 

22 
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40.0 
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47.2 
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21. i 

33.6 

16.0 

28.4 

20.5 
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7.0 

8.6 

16.8 

24.6 

11.2 

16.5 
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16.7 

16.1 

16.2 

14.8 

16.4 

8.3 

18.6 

18.3 

4.1 

4.7 
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3.3 i 

2.8 

6.3 

6.7 

16.7 

19.0 

14.1 

16.5 : 

13.2 

18.4 

16.2 

4.3 

6.3 

9.2 

3.1 

5.8 

6.6 

7.8 

61 

38 

164 

18 

18 

89 

918 


1 These percentages are based upon the total number of teachers. 

THE TEACHING STAFF. 

It should be said in this connection that the foots relating to the 
teaching staff will be dealt with furtheir and in' much gteater detail 
in a subsequent report based upon the teachers’ cards. The bulk of 
that material has retarded its preparation. 
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'The teaching staff and population . — In Table X we have the. results 
of an analysis of 918 reports concerning the relation between number 
of teacherB per school and the population of the cities in which the 
schools are located. This table should be read thus: Of the 195 
schools situated in cities having a population of 2,500 or less, 57 have 
5 or 0 teachers, 76 have 7 or 8, 33 have 9 or 10, etc.; and in the 
whole association there are two schools with but 4 teachers, 105 with 
5 or 6, etc. » 

The same thing is noticed here that was brought out in connection 
with the discussion regarding the relation between enrollment and 
population* The great variation in the number of teachers per 
school is found in the large cities, as is the great variation in size of 
school. In the smaller cities the number, of teachers per school is 
practically uniform* 

f The correlation between the number of ^teachers per school and 
population is expressed in the median which increases from 8 in the. 
cities with a population of 2,500 or legs to 33 in cities of over 50,000 
population. 

Training and experience . — Table XI is a rather complex table based 
upon the grouping of the 918 schools reporting according to States. 
In this table the actual number of teachers is given along with several 
items of information regarding training and experience. The table 
is divided into twp parts, one giving the actual numbers, the other 
the percentages. It should be read as follows: In the 141 schools 
reporting from the State of Illinois are 2,502 teachers, of whom 467 
are new to the school systems in which they are teaching; of these 
new teachers 61 are without ^experience, 55 have^had no special peda- 
gogic preparation, and 79 are not graduates of a standard college; 
among the old teachers there are 330 who are not college graduates, 
and 226 who have had no special pedagogic preparation; of both old 
and new teachers there are 409 who are not college graduates and 
ifel who have had no special pedagogic training; 18.7 per cent of the 
teachers are new, 13.1 per cent of these new teachers are inexpe- 
rienced, etc. 

For the entire association we find that 3,661, or 26.2 per cent, of 
the 14,042 teachers reported are new to the school systems in which 
they are teaching. The percentage of new teachers is by no means 
uniform from State to State, for we notice that it Varies from 18.7 
per cent in Illinois to 47.2 per cent (very nearly one-half of the 
teacherB) in Oklahoma* It is an .interesting fact that in the older 
and more densely populated States — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan— where the schoq) organization is more firmly established, 
there is leas changing of teachers than in the hewer States— Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. Jn this connection it must be 
remembered that the schools of the North Central Association are 
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selected schools and that the conditions among the public schools as 
a whole must be considerably worse .than we find them here. 

If these new teachers were all experienced it would not be so bad, 
but we find this not to be the case, for 23.3 per cent of the new teach- ‘ 
ere of the association are without experience. This also varies among 
the States from 13.1 per cent of new teachers who are inexperienced 
in Illinois to 34.9 per cent of such teachers in Michigan. It is to be 
noted that Illinois has not only the smallest percentage of new teach- 
ers, but of the new teachers she has the smallest percentage who aref 
inexperienced. 

In figure 9 the proportion of inexperienced teachers to the new 
teachers, of the inexperienced teachers to the total number of teach- 
ers, and of the new teachers to the total number of teachers is repre- 
sented graphically. The large square representing all of the teachers 
of the association ^includes the smaller square representing the new 
teachers, which in turn includes a still smaller square which represents 
the inexperienced teachers. 

According to the standards of the association — 


The minimum scholastic attainment of all secondary school tedchere of academic 
subjects shall be equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is strongly advised that this 
attainment include, or be supplemented by, special study of the content and the 
pedagogy of the subject taught. 

The table shows that the association as a whole comes nearer to 
conforming to the advisory portion of the standard than to the re- 
quirement, since but 7.2 per cent of the teacherahave had no special 
pedagogic preparation, while 16.2 per cent are not graduates from a 
standard college. The percentage of teachers who are not college 
graduates ranges from 11.7 per cent in Iowa to 24 per cent in Missouri, 
and the percentage having no special pedagogic training, from 3.1 
per cent in Oklahoma to 11.2 per cent in Illinois. Of couree it may 
well be that in many cases' the noncollege-graduate teacher is not 
teaching academic subjects, but that does not explain away the 
whole 16.2 per cent. 

14,043 teachers. 


3/61 new teachers. 


864 inexperienced, 

□ 


Ra. a— A oompoifcon of the number of teachers to the number of sow teanhew 
and Inexperienced teachers. 
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Total number of teachers 

Number of new teeohers. 

New teachers inexperienced... — 
New teachers, no special pedagogic 

Newteachers, not ooUege graduates . . 
Old teachers, not college graduates 
Old teachers, no special pedagogic 

T&7£echen, not college graduates . . 
Total teachers, no special pedagogic 

preparation 

Percent of new teachers . . ........... 

* Per cent of new teachers inexperi- 
enced • 

Per cent of new teachers with jio spe- 
cial pedagogic preparation . ....... 

Per oent of new teachers not college 

graduates 

Per cent of old teachers not college 

graduates 

Per cent of okl teachers with no spe- 
cial pedagogk) preparation. 

Per oent not college graduates ‘ ...... 

Per oent with no special pedagogic 

preparation i 

Number of schools 


Under 

3,600. 

3, Wi- 
fi, 000 

5,001- 

7,600 

7,501- 

10,000 

10,001- 

-15,000 

15,001- 

60,000 

60,001 

and 

over. 

' 1,637 

3,115 1 

1,349 

1,238 

1,187 


4,034 

648 

805 

434 

387 

333 

627 

638 

190 

243 

04 

111 

M 

80 

62 

67 

63 

39 

30 

36 

63 

57 

106 

130 

60 

84 

33 

80 

81 

161 

317 
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130 

156 

280 

603 

47 

06 

48 

60 

43 

114 

288 

367 

347 

306 

313 

187 

360 

073 

104 

158 

77 

80 

68 

167 

345 

39.6 

38.0 

31.6 

31.6 

37.0 

21.2 

13.3 

30.7 

30.3 

33.3 

38.7 

10.0 

16,9 

0.7 

69 

7.7 

6,8 

7.8 

r 7.8 

10.1 

10.6 

IAS 

161 

14.1 

21.7 

0.9 

16,2 

161 

16.3 

166^ 

15.7 

15,3 

18 1 

14.0 

169 

4.8 

7.4 

A3 

?.o 

4.9 

61 

63 

16,3 

*■ 16.4 

16.3 

17.4 

16.7 

14.8 

167 

6,3 

7.5 

6.7 

7.3 

5.7 

’ 67 

8.6 

106 

320 

119 

88 

73 

100 

'114 


Total. 


14,043 
3, Ml 
BM 

314 

673 

1,688 

004 

3,361 

1,006 

36.3 

33.8 

8.0 

16,7 

16.3 

0,7 

16,3 

7.3 

018 


i These percentages aro based upon the total numbers of teachers. 


Table XIII. 
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$300-1380. 
400- 400... 
600-699. 
000-600. 
700- 799. 
800- 889. 
900- 889. 

1,000- 1,099. 

1.100- 1,199. 

1,300- 1,399. 

1.300- 1,399. 

1.400- 1,499. 
1,500- 1,599. 

1.000- 1,099. 

1.700- 1,799. 

1.800- 1,899. 
1,900“ 1\990. 

2.000- 2,099. 

2.100- 2,199. 
2,200- 2,299. 

2.300- 2,399. 

2.400- 2,499. 
2,600- 2,599. 
2 , 000 - 2 ,( 1 '" 

2.700- 2,799. 

2.800- 2,899. 
2,900- 2,999. 
3,00%- 3,099. 
Above. 


Total . 
Median. 


$M0- 399. . . 
400- +99, 


900- 999. 
,000- 1,099. 
,100- 1,199. . . 


J.300- 1,399. 
C+00- 1.409. 
l ,SOO- 1,590. 


2.000- 2 S 009. 

2,100-3.199 
2,200- 3,299. 

2.300- 2,390. 

2,400- 2,499. 
2,500- 2,509. 
2 , 600 - 2 , 099 . 

2,700- 2 t 7W 

2,800- 2,SB9. 
2,900- 2;999, 

3.000- 3,099, 
Above. 


Total. 
Median, 


salary of teachers. 

Mon- 

tana. 

Ne- 

braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 1 
homa. ! 

South 

Dakota. 

Wis- 

consin. 

Total 



2 


10 



2 

61 


i 

23 

1 

10 

2 


1 

98 


1 

32 

IS 

66 

9 

ii’ 

86 

381 


0 

73 

30 

135 

37 

19 

132 

1,110 


0 

01 

47 

254 

39 

31 

202 

1,009 


1 

50 

47 

144 

34 

18 

173 

1,388 


18 

24 

42 

. 151 

18 

19 

71 

1, 181 


19 

31 

20 

' 143 

12 

17 

.85 

809 


27 

5 

11 

83 

2 

18 

*34 

509 


40 

9 

*11 

99 

6 

9 

30 

098 


29 

0 

3 

90 

0 

© 

35 

442 


14 

1 

3 

76 

11 

2 

3 

334 

; 

7 

2 

4 

96 

2 

2 

0 

324 


0 

0 


44 

1 


2 

234 

■■■ 

3 

0 


24 



8 ! 

134 


1 

0 


39 



7 1 

119 

i 

o 

0 


23 



1 

00 


2 

o 

1 

12 


1 


09 


0 I 

I 

1 

*•4 


! i 

40 


o ; 


A 



28 


0 1 



7 


. ... v ..! 1 

1 v 27 


0 ! 



2 



- 15 


0 I 



2 


i ! 

10 


0 






17 


o 





i 


5 


o 







2 


0 


; 




0 


1 1 






i 4 


* 




1 

! i 

. j 

!i*9 

324 

232 : 

: 1,472 

172 

140 

842 

9,711 


1,218 | 

752 

853 | 

! 1,008 

797 

808 

828 

919 




1 

1 . . 







" 






60,001 

and 

over. 


. i 

1 salary of teachers. 

! Under 
: 2.500. 

1 

2,501- 

5,000 

5.001- 

7,500 

7,501- 

10,000 

10,001- 

16,000 

15,001- 

50,000 

Total 


1 11 

10 

8 

. 7 

1 

4 

4 

51 


29 

23 

20 

4 

0 

0 

6 

99 


| 139 

120 

07 

15 

18 

13 

9 

381 


( 329 

357 

153 

96 

87 

00 

22 

1,110 



428 

308 

207 

185 

182 

30 

1,609 

_ . ■ , , 

139 

271 

190 

205 

108 

343 

72 

1,388 


78 

126 

119 

143 

185 

393 

137 

4,181 


, 38 

92 

80 

84 

130 

242 

213 

809 


27 

41 

40 

55 

69 

138 

199 

609 


23 

49 

39 

44 

47 

149 

242 

599 


12 

39 

9 

18 

22 

93 

248 

442 


22 

9 

13 

14 

22 

- 48 

200 

334 


9 

8 

13 

8 

13 

50 

223 

324 


4 

1 

6 

6 

3 

21 

195 

234 


4 

2 

a 

1 

3 

13 

108 

134 


3 

4 

4 

1 

0 

10 

97 

119 


0 

0 

1 

U 

0 

1 

54 

60 


l 

3 


1 

* 2 

1 

01 

00 


0 

1 



2 

2 

41 

40 


1 

4 




2 

25 

28 



0 




0 

27 

27 



0 




0 


16 



0 




1 

10 



0 




0 

17 

17 



0 




0 

6 

5 



0 




1 

1 

2 



•o 





0 

0 



1 





3 

4 



1 






i 


1,138 

1,592 

1,072 

793 

909 

903 

1,779 

2,208 

9,711 


723 

705 

801 

906 

970 

1,381 

919 











The difference between the new teachers and the old teachers .in 
this matter of college graduation and pedagogic training does not 
seem to be consistently in favor of either one group or the other. 
In some States the new teachers seem to exhibit better preparation 
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than the old teachers, while in about as many States the reverse is 
true. So the evidence here does not seem to point toward an im- 
provement of the teaching staff. Of course it must be kept in mind 
that only 23.3 per cent of these new teachers are inexperienced and 
that a great many of the others are simply new to the schools in 
which they are teaching and not new to the schools of the asso- 
ciation. 

Table XII, based upon population, is in its organization identical 
in form*with the previous tables, and consequently is read in the 
same way. 

That there is less changing of teachers from year to year in the 
large cities than in the small cities is very clearly set forth by the 
table, for the percentage of new teachers decreases from 39.6 per cent 
1 in the cities with population of 2,600 and under to 13.3 per cent in 
cities of over 50,000 population,' and it should be noticed that the 
decrease is especially pronounced as we proceed from the cities with 
a population of 10,000 to the still larger cities. This comparative 
stability in the teaching force of the large cities is doubtless due to 
the fact that salaries are higher and the "positions consequently more 
desirable. 

In regard to the percentage of the new teachers who are inex- 
perienced, we find the evidence still favoring the large cities. Again, 
with the exception of the percentage for cities with populations be- 
tween 7,600 and 10,000, there is a more or less steady decrease from 
30.7 per cent in the group of smallest cities to 9.7 per cent in the 
largest cities. 

In figure 10 an attempt is made to bring out the relation between 
population, on the one hand, and the percentage of new teachers 
and the percentage of the new teachers who are inexperienced, on 
the other. The entire bar represents the percentage of new teachers 
and the first section of the bar, the percentage of the. new teachers 
who are inexperienced. The graph brings out very clearly the fact 
that the large cities are able in a large measure to select and to 
hold their teachers. 

$rom Table XII it would seem that there is little or no relation 
between population and the percentage of college graduates among 
the teachers or between population and the percentage of teachers 
with special pedagogic preparatiop. 


SALARIES. 

The efficiency of a school system depends very largely on the 
character of its teachers, and the character of the teachers is deter- 
mined to a great extent by the salaries which that system is able to 
offer. That school which is able to pay the largest salaries to its 
teachers will, other things being equal, have the best instructorial 
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staff. Furthermore, the teaching profession itself will be able to 
compete with the other professions in securing the best talent of 
the country only when the compensation for teaching, other things 
being equal, at least approach those of the other professions. Of 
course, the “other things M are very seldom equal. 

Salaries of teachers .^ Concerning salary "of teachers we have re- 
ports involving 9,711 teachers. Table XIII is based upon these 
reports. In this table the material has been analyzed on the basis 
of both State and population. Consequently it has two parts. It 



1&9 * 


3 


19.B* 


3 


2h.:j* 

i i 


81.5* 



22.** 


81 6* 


80 . 2 ^ 

r: _ — r 


88 . 0 * 

ZJ 


80.7 * 



Fio. 10.— Showing Ihe percentage of new teachers and the percentage of new teachers who are Inexperienced 
In cities having a population, respectively (reading from the top), of over 50,000. 15,001-50,000, 10*001- 
15,000, 7,501-10,000, 5,001-7,500, 2,501-5,000, under 2,500. Tho entire bar represents the percentage of the 
total number of teachers who are new to the school systems in which they are teaching. The first 
section of the bar represents the percentage of the new teachers who are inexperienced. For Instance, 
in the group of cities having population of 2,500 or less, 39.6 per cent of the total number of teadws 
are new teachers, and 30.7 per cent of these new teachers are inexperienced. 

should be read as follows: Of the 358 teachers reported from Colo- 
rado, 3 were receiving a salary somewhere between $500 and $599, 
inclusive, 23 between $600 and $699, etc., and the median salary 
for Colorado is $1,032. 

It ifl very interesting to note the variation in salary from State to 
State. The median salary varies from $752 in Nebraska to $1,238 
in Montana. There are four States geographically contiguous in* 
which the median falls below $800, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, and five States in which the median is above $1,000, 
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. Montana, Missouri, Illinois, Colorado, and Ohio. It should be ob- 

Hj served that in every State the median salary is much nearer to the 
smallest salary paid than it is to the largest. * 

| There h a direct correlation between the Bize of city and the size 

i of salary paid, as is made clear in the table. The median increases 
from $723 for schools located in cities under 2,500 to $1,381 for 
f those in cities of. over 50,000 population, but it should be noted 
that this increase is not equally distributed among the several 
groups of cities. The median for the group of cities second largest 
| in size is only $970, while the median for the largest cities is $1,381. 

j Thus it seems that the cities having populations of over 50,000 are 

l in a class by themselves. 

The relation between the size of city and the salary of teachers 
may be better understood by reference to figure 11, in which four 
curves have been drawn representing the salaries of teachers for 
four groups of cities: Those with population of less than 2,500, 

- those with population between 7,501 and 10,000, those between t 
15,001 and 50,000, and those over 50,000. The following points are 
made clear: First, the range of salaries increases with the size of 
city; second, the mode, or most frequent salary, becomes less pro- 
nounced as the size of city increases; and, third, both of these fea- 
tures are so accentuated in the cities having populations of over 
J 50,000 that this group of cities stands out distinctly from the other 
groups. 

Table XIV. 


Total salary of principals. 


Colo- 

rado. 


IS0NE09.... 

aoo- m.... 

700- 799... 
800-899... 
900- 999.... 

1.000- 1,099... 

1.100- 1,199. . . 

1.300- 1,299. „ 

1.300- 1,399... 

1.400- 1,199... 

1.400- 1,599. - 

1.600- 1,699.;- 
1,700-1,799... 
1,300^ 899... 

1,900-1, 999. .. 

2.000- 2, 099. . . 

2.100- 2.190... 
2,200-2 290. . . 

2.300- 2,300. . . 
% 400-2, m , . . 
2,500^2,600.. . 

2.600- 2,699... 
$,700*3,799. . . 
2,800-2,899... 
2,90CM 

3,000*3,099... 
Abort 13,100. 

Total. J 


27 

1,550 


Illinois. | 

Indi- ; 
ana. j 

Iowa. 

j • Kan- 
I sas. 

; MJchl- 

i 8®°- 

Mlnne- 
; sota. 

Mis- 

souri. 

1 

1 : i 



1 


1 


q 


1 . 

2 


1 . 

J 


2 

o : 

4 

! 3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

4 

11 

8 

8 | 

9 

4 

12 1 

2 ! 

7 

11 

i h \ 

6 

ft 

I . 

2 j 

<5 

2 

. 7 

6 

1 

0 

7 

3 

0 

j K. : 

5 

4 

7 ; 

2 j 

2 ; 

9 

1 8 . 

2 ' 

2 


4 

2 ! 1 

2 

r 4 

4 

2 

ft 

I 3 3 

h 

| 10 

1 2 

3 

5 

3 I 

l 

3 

1 

l 

3 3 2 1 

4 

4 

2 

1 o. 

. 4 

1 2 

2 

j 3 

1 3 

Q 

a 

i 1 ' * 

0 

i i 

9 

0 

4 

1 2 j 

1 

! 2 

; i 

2 

0 

0 1 

! l 

i ; 

i i 

0 

5 

0 0 


5 ! 

1 0 

0 

2 

0 o 


L , 

9 

0 

0 

0 l 


0 

0 

0 

e 

2 2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 0 1 


i ! 

! o 

0 

2 

0 1 


0 1 

1 o 

0 

1 

0 .... J 



0 

0 

0 

0 



: o 

0 

3 

1 


!* * j 

1 5 

2 

u 

. 1 


T "i 


5 







108 

36 1 53 

63 

84 

52 

39 

1,825 

1,400 | 1,142 

1,283 

1,325 

1,183 

1,263 
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| 

S 

S 

s 

8 

8 

§ 

i 

8 

8 

1 

| 

£ 

8 

Total salary of teachers. 

5 














Per cent of teachers under 2,500 

1.0 

1.7 

as 

20.3 

23. R 

111 

6.8 

S. 4 

2.4 

2.1 

1.0 

10 

as 

a 4 

7 501-10 000 . 

.8 

.1 

1.7 

10,6 

22. 8 

22.5 

13. 7 

0.2 

<u 

4.8 

u 

1.5 

.0 

.6 

15,001 -56,000 

■ 3 

.4 

.7 

3- 7 

Jia 2 

110.3 

22.0 

13.6 

7. 8 

8.4 

32 

17 

18 

1.2 

AboveSO.OOO 

.2 

.2 

. 4 

1.0 

h 

1 ” 

6. 1 

0.4 

8.8 

iar 

n.o 

0.1 

0.8 

8.5 

Total salary of teachers. 

8 1 
*• ! 

i 

i 

i 

8 

R 

I 

i 

s 
• a 

£ 

i 

£ 

l 

£ 

i 

Per cent of teachers under 2.500 

at, 

as 

1 

oai 

0 

a i 









7.501-10.000 

. i 

* j 

o 

. i 



— i 








l£, 001 ^50,000. 

.7 


a as 

.05 

ai 

.1 

0 

0 i 

a as 

0 

0 

.05 



Above 50,000 

4.7 

4.3.14 

2.6 

1.7 

i.i 

'-*1 


||. 4 

as 

.2 

a as 

*6 

i.5 




to 


\ 
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Tab lx XI Vr-Opntinued . 


Total mbfj of principal*. 


Mon- 

tana. 


Na- 

brnka. 


i»Mm 

«oo- m 

700-799 

800- m 

800 - 888 

1,000-1,000.... 

1 . 100 - 1 , 198 .... 

1 . 300 - 1 , 389 ... 

1 . 300 - 1 , 808 .... 
1,800-1,088. . . . 
1 , 800 - 1 , 888 ... 

1 . 600 - 1 , 809 .... 

1 . 700 - 1 , 798 .... 
1 , 800 - 1 , 889 ... 
1 , 000 - 1 , 088 ... 

3 . 000 - 2 , 080 ... 

2 . 100 - 4 , 190 .. 

3 . 900 - 3 , 388 . ... 

2 . 300 - 3 , 388 ... 

3 . 600 - 3 , 480 ... 

3 . 300 - 1888 ... 

3 . 000 - 3 , 639 — 

3 . 700 - 3 , 798 — 

3 . 900 - 2 , 899 — 

3 . 900 - 3 , 888 ... 

3 . 000 - 3 , 000 . . . 
AboT*fc,100 


Total.. 
UadJan. 


% 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i| 

2 ] 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 


n 

2,050 ' 


40 

1,030 


Total aalary of principal*. 


I Under 2,501- 
2/.00 j 5,000 


A 

VJ): 


1600-8509 

600- 609 

700- T88 

800- 880 

800- 909 

1,000-1,088 

1,100-1,188 

1.300- 1,290 

1.300- 1,390 

1.400- 1,480 

1.600- 1,589 

1,000-1,608 

1.700- 1,788 

1.800- 1,889 ...... 

1.800- 1,989 

2,000-2,099 

2, 100-2, 199 

2,200-2,299 

2.300- 2,399 

2.400- 2,489 

2,500-2,689 

3.600- 2,698 

2.700- 2,799 

2.800- 2,898 

. 2,900-2,999 

k * 3,000-3,099.' ... 

Abov* *3,100. v 

Total 

MadJan. 


3 ; 

« i 

34 ! 

*}) 
17 I 
11 

9 ! 

10 
6 
3 
3 
3 

?! 

0 I 

0 - 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


172 

1,058 


201 


North 


Okla- 

South 

Wfa 

Total. 

Dakota. 


homa. 1 

Dakota, < 

ooastn 







1 

1 

2 




4 

i 

2 i 

i 



17 

•j 

9 1 


3 ' 


34 

3 

7 « 


0 i 

4 

74 

4 

13 ! 

1 i 

2 i 

2 

81 

1 

10 -i 

2 ! 

1 • 

1 ! 

52 

9 

14 ! 

2 1 

■ 3 1 

1 

W 

1 j 

0 j 

2 ; 

1 1 

5 

5) 

1 

9 1 

1 1 

0 1 

0 

39 

2 

e ; 

1 

3 1 

7 

66 

0 

5 

0 

1 ; 

7 : 

\ s 

(1 

1 

0 

c 

9 i 

i ® 

1 

0 

1 

l 

7 

S3 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

3 

14 

1 

4 

0 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

3 

7 

0 

3 

1 

i 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 


1 

5 

* 0 

2 

2 


i 

7 

1 

S 



3 

24 


0 J 



0 

5 


0 t 



0 

4 


3 1 


i 

2 

7 


1 j 




1 


8 1 



19 


' 3 ! 



28 

■ 27 i 

1 177 

13 

10 ' 

70 

760 

1,228 : 

| 1,300 | 

1,375 

1,200 

1,722 

1,358 

! 5,001- 

-7,501- ! 

; 10,001- 

15.001-' 

50,001 

Total. 

' 7.500 

10,000 

: 15,000 

50,000 

over. 


’k 




c 



! i 




1 


0 


I • 

4 


0 



17 

■ 1 

i 0 



34 

\ 3 

i 1 


2 


i * 74 

10 

2 


0 i 


i * 61 

11 

2 

3 

0 1 


s 

20 

12 

8 

:• l 

1 


14 

12 

5 

3 

0 

' 52 

! ' 0. 

10 

0 

3 

1 

i » 

1 3 

11 

12 

3 

3 

50 

4 

3 

10 

0 

1 

37 

0 

2 

1 

7 

2 

29 

2 

5 

T 

9 

2 

! 33 

2 

1 

1 
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14 

6 

2 

4 
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3 

i . 20 
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0 

1 

1 3 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 8 

5 

1 » 

0 

2 

0 

1 3 

0 

! 6 

0 

0 

1 

1 2 

3 

7 

8 

0 

0 

7 

5 

■* 24 

1 

1 

\ 1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

| J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 

0 

0 

14 

i 19 



1 

5 

22 1 28 

no 

09 

05 

81 

08 | 700 

> 1,292 

1,446 

1,587 

2,005 

3,014 

! 1,368 
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Total salary of rupwinlrixteots 


ll.noo-lixw 

1.100- 1,199 

l.anv- 1,299 

1,*»- J.399 

1,400- 1,499 

1.500- 1,599 

1,600- 1.699. . . . 

1,799 

1.HH0- 1 ,890 

1.900- 1,999 

2,000- 2,099. ... 

2.100- 2.199 

2,300- 2,299 

VAO- 2,399 

2,4'KV- 2,499 

2.500- 2,599 

2,000- 2.999,;... 
■9,71X1- 2,799 

2.500- 2, *99 

2.900- 2,999 

3,0lX>- 3,099 

At>ove 


Total, 


Total ;.Jhtv of sujvr»m**iuli*nta 


Colo- 

! Illinois. 

I 

Inal- 

j Iowa. 

, Kan- 

Mirhi- 

Minne- 

Mis- 

i n*lo 

uu. ■ 

sas. 


sota . 

4 tour! 

1 


! 1 

1 




i 


0 





i 

1 


0 






! i 

i 

0 

i 3 



! 6 

4 

0 

1 

i 1 1 

1 A ! 

1 5 

2 

j 

1 4 

0 

0 

1 1 

5 j 

t 4 

4 

2 

1 4 

4 

2 

2 

3 1 

i 9 

3 

4 

i 0 

2 
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1 

1 ! 

2 . 

2 

2 

1 0 

0 

5 

2 

4 | 

2 i 

7 


s 

1 

2 

2 

0 ■ 

1 

5 1 

2 

6 

0 

2 

1 1 

1 | 

6 ; 

0 

3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

2 

* 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 j 

2 ’ 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 ; 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 | 

0 , 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

'2 . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 . 

0 

2 : 

0 

^ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 : 

I 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

; 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 1 

1 


_ a ! 

1 

1 


l 

2 

1 

r 

15 j 

M I 

u 

23 

43 

38 

35 

— . — 

3o 

1,960 

1,9*13 

1,825 

1,050 

1,694 , 

1.K57 

1,893 

1,560 




| 

*- 

1 

„ ■ ~ 

— i — ■ 

Mon- 

Ne- 

North 

Ohio. ■ 

■ I 

OUa- ! 

Soinh 

Wit- j 

Total. 

tana. 

braska 

Dakota. 

homa. ( ! 

Dakota.! 

! 

oonsln., 

1 


tl.iXiO-$l,099. . . . 
1,UX>- 1,199 
1.200- 1.299.... 
1,300- 1,399,... 
■1,400- MW 

1.500- 1,599 

1, «00- 1,699 

1.700- 1,799.... 

A 1,$00- 1,890 

1 ,900- 1^199. . . . 
2,000- 2,099 .... 
2,100- 2,199.... 
■2,300- 2,299.... 
2300- 2,399.... 
2,400- 2,499 

2.500- 2,599 

2,600- 2, (*99 

2.700- 2,799.... 

2, *X>- 2,899 

2^00- 2,999 

3, (XXV- 34199 

Al» 6 ve 


2 

I 0 

i 1 

1 0 

- ! 0 

0 

... 0 

.0 

. .u I 

0 

0 

1 

Total 5 

Median : 2,250 


2 

' 1 1 


| ; 

1 j i 

36 

J 

1 : 

5 


o ’ 

36 

3 

] , 

6 


1 

] j 

32 

4 

5 : 

2 


i 

1 ; 


2 

3 ! 

4 

1 

4 ! 

36 

5 

3 1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

50 

1 

i i 

1 

0 

1 

1 j 

22 

0 ■ 


2 

0 

■ 1 

, 2 4 

23 

1 

1 * 

0 

0 


3'j 

16 

1 

j i 

2 

1 


1 

17 


0 1 

O 

0 ! 

0 

S 


0 : 

0 

0 

0 ' 

1 


0 1 

2 i 

0 : j 

■ 9 I 

8 


0 1 

1 

0 

0 ' 

4 


0 ; 

1 ; 

0 > 

1 ! 

6 


0 ; 

1 

0 ■ 1 


4 


0 j 

0 

0 ! i 

| 

1 


0 

0 : 

0 1 ■ 


6 


. 1 1 

1 

2 ■ 


14 

23 r 

19 I 

40 

4 . 

* 7 ; 

17 | 

337 

*3 j 1 

.775 j' 

1,755 

2,700 

1,750 ; 

1,863 j 

1,821 


Q 
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Table XV— Continued. 


1 

Total salary of/wperin Undents. 

Under 

2,500. 

3A01- 
5 /W0 

5/W1- 

7/500 

7/501- 

10/100 

10/W1- 

15/100 

16,001- 
60 /W0 

60/101- 

and 

over. 

Total. 

H/Wft-fl/NQ . . . 1 


] 






- 1 

1,100-1,190. ... 

1 

2 






2 

1,300- 1,290 

3 

1 






4 

1,300- 1,399 

14 

8 

3 

1 




26 

1,400- 1,499 

18 

7 

0 

1 




36 

1,600- 1,690 

16 

12 

3 

2 




S3 

1 /too- 1,609 

23 

11 

3 

1 


1 

1 

40 

1,700- 1,799 

8 

16 

1 

0 


1 

0 

26 

1,800- 1,899 

19 

15 

10 

i 


1 

1 

60 

1,900- 1,999 1 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

22 

3/100- 2/109 

2 

12 

6 

3 

1 

1 

0 

25 

3400- 2,199 

' 3 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

15 

2,300- 2,299 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

17 

2,300- 2,399 

1 

0 

* 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3,400- 2,499 

0 

0 

• 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3,600- 2,590 

* 1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

8 

2,600- 2,609 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

3,700- 2,799 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

6 

2,800- 2,899 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2,900- 2,999 

0 

0 

0 


' 0 

1 

0 

1 

3/100- 3,099 

1 

2 

1 


0 

2 

0 

6 

A Dove. 


1 

2 


2 

6 

3 

14 










Total 

117 

100 

43 

26 > 

19 

26 

6 

337 

Median 

1,628 

1,760 

1,960 

2,000 

2,290 

2,700 

2,700 

1,821 


Salaries of principals . — Table XIV, based upon reports concern- 
ing the salaries of 766 principals, is similar in form and organization 
to the immediately preceding table and is consequently read in the 
same way. It therefore needs no further explanation. 

here again we find Nebraska footing the list with a median salary 
for principals of only $1,020 and Montana leading with a median 
salary of $2,050, more than twice that of Nebraska. There are 
three States, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota, with medians of less 
than $1,200, and four, Montana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and (folorado/ 
with medians of more than $1,500. 

The size of city has the sajnc effect on the salaries of principals as 
upon salaries of teachers, except that in the former case it is more 
pronounced. We see the median increasing from $1,058 in the 
smallest cities to $3,014 in the largest. Here, too, the line is sharply 
drawn between the cities, of over 50,000 population and all the other 
groups. . ^ 

Salaries', of superintendents . — The value of Table XV, which has 
to do with the salaries of superintendents, is somewhat less than 
that of Tables XIII and XIV because it represents only 337 cases. 
The report irom the larger cities were very few, consequently the 
part of th^ table referring to these cities is without value. 

The tabje will be understood if read in the same way as the two 
preceding' tables. 

Among the States the median varies from $1,550 for Missouri to 
$2,700 for Oklahoma, but owing to the poor representation of these 
two States these fi£ures*should not be taken toe seriously. 
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The positive correlatioa between salaries and size of cities con- 
tinues, although for cities of over 60,000 inhabitants the median 
salary for superintendents is *2,700, whereas we discovered the me- 
dian salary for principals to be *3,014 for the same group of cities. 

That this is due to the fact that only six cases are reported is borne 
out by the findings of Jessup and Coffman in their investigation of 
last year.' 

Table XVI. 



Colo- 

rado. 

Illi- 

nois. 

Indi- 

ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 

sas. 

Michi- 

gan. 

Min- 

nesota. 

Mis- 

souri. 

Median salary for teachers 

Median salary for principals 

Median salary for superintendents 

$r*B2 

1,550 

LW0 

$1,103 
1,825 , 
1,983 

$906 

1,400 

1,825 

$768 

1,142 

1,650 

$797 

1,283 

1,694 

$874 

1,325 

1,867 

$960 
1,18$ 
. l'W3 

$1,120 

1,263 

1,660 


Mon- 

tana. 

No- 

braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South. 

Dakota. 

Wis- 
cons in. 

Total 

Median salary for teachers 

Median salary for principals 

Mod inn salary for superintendents.... 

$1,238 

2,050 

2,250 

$752 

1,020 

1,063 

$853 

1,228 

1,776 

$1,008 
1,306 
” 1,725 

$797 

1,375 

2,700 

$868 

1,266 

1,760 

$828 

1,722 

1,863 

$919 

1,368 

1,821 

4 

U ndor 
2,500. 

$723 

1,058 

1,028 

2,501- 
A, 000. 

! 

5,001- 

7,500. 

1 

7,501- 
10 poo. 

iopoi- 

15,000. 

. m 

15,001- 
60 P00. 

60P01 

and 

o%'er. 

Total. 

Median salary for teachers 

Median salary for prlnriflals 

Median salary for superintendents.. . . 

v — 

$765 

1,140 

1,750 

$793 

1,292 

1,950 

$861 

1,445 

2,000 

$906 

1,587 

2,290 

$970 

*2,006 

2,700 

$1,381 

3,014 

2,700 

til 


Comparison of salaries of teachers , principally and superintendents . — 
In figure 12 we have a comparison of the salaries of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. The height of any particular curve at" 
any point represents the pe/* cent of cases, or frequency, and the 
distance along the horizontal lino, the salary. 

A number of interesting points are brought out in this figure 
besides the somewhat general comparison which is seen at a glance. 
The curves representing the teachers and the principals, especially 
the one representing the teachers, are skewed toward the lower end 
of the scale. This is occasioned by t^lie fact that, while a few in- 
dividuals in each case may expect high salaries, the great majority 
must be content to receive rather mediocre salaries, much nearer 
the lower than the upper extreme. Another fact that comes out is 
that there is greater uniformity in the salaries of teachers than in 
the salaries of either the principals or the superintendents. Still 
another fact that should receive attention is indicated by the irregu- 
larity of the principals’ and superintendents’ curves. Let Us examine 
the principals’ curve, since it shows the irregularity most markedly. 
It will be observed that the frequent salaries are *1,000, *1,200, 
*1,600, *4,800, *2,000, *2,200, *2,500, *2,800, and *3,000. This 






FlO. 12. Salaries of teachers, principals, and superintendents compared. 
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must indicate that the salaries of principals and superintendents are 
not determined entirely by the merit of the individuals, or the curve 
would show no such preference for certaiqf salaries, for merit surely 
does not vary in any such fashion. It would seem, therefore, that 
in many cases a principal or superintendent is given a salary of 
$2,500 not because he merits it, but because $2,500 is a rather con- 
venient number, easily handled, familiar to everyone, and because 
it occupies a certain place in our number series. On the other hand, * 
$1,900, $2,100, $2,300, $2,700, $2,900, and others seem to be avoided 
on their own account rather than on the merits or demerits of the 
individual principals and superintendents. 

Table XVI is simply a convenient table for comparing the medians 
in Tables XIII, XIV, and XV, and needs no further explanation. 

The bar diagrams in figure 13 were devised for comparing the 
median salaries of teachers, principals, and superintendents within 
each group of cities as well as from group to group. In each bar the 
first section represente the median salary of teachers for the par- 
ticular group of cities concerned, the first and second sections 
the median salary of principals, and the first, second, and third sec- 
tions tho median salary of superintendents. The bar representing 
the cities of over 50,000 inhabitants has but two sections, because 
the superintendents have only six cases in this group, not enough to 
warrant any conclusions. 

An interesting as well as significant fact that is made very clear 
is that the salaries of principals increase with the increase in the 
size of cities much more rapidly than do the salaries of teachers; and • 
the salaries of superintendents increase in about the same fashion as 
the salaries of principals. Theso facts would indicate that the need 
for efficient administrators and supervisors becomes increasingly 
apparent as the city increases in size, while there is no corresponding 
change m the demands on classroom teachers. Indeed, in the smaller 
schools, as will be brought out later, the principal is little more than 
an instructor and ^superintendent frequently teaches a number of 
classes. Thus the character of work demanded of the principal and 
tho superintendent changes and becomes of more vital importance to 
the school as tho school becomes larger, while the work of the teache* 
changes but comparatively little. 


; V ' 
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Table XVII. 



Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 

gan. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Missouri 

Number of periods taught by 
superintendent: 

108 

15 

14 

3 

48 

7 

7 

i 

' 29 
19 
15 

40 

6 

15 

9 

2 

j 1 

63 

16 

10 

7 

2 

1 

46 

14 

7 

3 

32 

7 

4 

3 

1 ... ... 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

6 



Total 

144 

63 

64 

74 

99 

70 

51 

Per cent of superintendents 
teaching— 

N<iptfiod 

75.0 

10.4 

9.7 

u 

.7 

.7 

76.2 
11. 1 
11.1 
1.6 

45.3 
29.7 

23.4 
1.6 

54.1 
8.1 

21.6 

12.2 
2.7 
1.3 : 

63.8 

16.2 

10.1 

7.1 

2.0 

1.0 

65.7 

20.0 

10.0 

4.3 

62.7 

13.8 

7.8 
' 15.* 

1 period 

2 periods 

3 periods 

4 periods 

5 periods 





6 periods 





Total 

100.0 

■ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



'Ne- 

braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wis- 

consin. 

Total. 

Number of periods taught by 
superintendent: 

19 

11 

10 

8 

2 

9 

7 

6 

4 

2 

96 

31 

18 

5 

2 

0 

1 

14 

2 

0 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1 

61 

18. 

9 

573 

155 

122 

52 

14 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 





50*| 

28 

153 

18 

18 1 89 

921 


Per cent of superintendents 
teaching — 

No period 

i 

38.0 

22.0 
20.0 
16.0 

4.0 

32.1 

25.0 

21.4 

14.3 

7.2 

62.8 

20.2 

11.7 

3.3 

1.3 
0 

.7 . 

77.7 

11.1 

5.6 

0 

5.6 

44.5 
11. 1 
27.7 
11. 1 
5.6 

68.5 

20.2 

10.1 

1.2 

62.3 
18.8 

13.3 
5. 0 
1.5 
.3 
.2 

1 period j 

2 periods 

3 periods i 

4 periods j 

5 periods 1 ! 

6 periods ‘ 






Total T . . 






100.0 ■ 

ioao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 | 

100.0 

100.0 



Population. 


Number of periods taught by super in- 

0.....* 

■ 1 

2 

3 ; * 

. 4 

6 

6, 


Ufider 

2,500 


* Total ., 
Par cent of s up 


r^tofsi^erintendents teaching- 

1 pifSd. ,l *** 

2 periods 

8 periods 

4 periods 

8 periods / 

6 periods 


Total.. 


m 


22.7 

19.0 
31.4 

19.1 
6.2 
1.0 


100.0 


2.501- 

0,000 


220 


S8.9 

31.4 

22.8 

5.2 

.9 

.4 

.4 


100.0 


5,001- 

7,500 


72.5 

21.7 

3.3 

2.6 


7.501“ } 10.001- 
10,000 15,000 


84.4 

11.1 

4.5 


91.9 

ft 


ioao 100,0 100,0 100.0 100.0 


15.001- 
50, 000 


101 

2 


103 


08.1 

L 9 


50,001 

and 

over. 


108 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


111 


97.3 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

0 

.9 


Total. 


5 ft 

155 

122 

62 

14 

3 

2 


62.8 

16.8 

13.8 

6,6 

1.6 

.8 

.2 


100.0 


. ■ . s.Jt'* && 
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Enrollment. 

1-100 

* 

101-200 

aoi-Mo 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1,001 and 
over. 

Total. 






— ; — ^ — 



Number of periods taught by 








super Intend ent : 








0 

40 

140 

121 

142 

.78 

46 

573 

» 1 

17 

93 

36 

q 


1 


2 

17 

87 

13 

5 


155 

3 

10 

36 

6 



1 

122 

4 

* 5 

9 

0 




52 

6 . 

1 

1 

1 




1 ^ 

, 0 

6 . . 

1 

, 1 





0 

Total 

97 

367 

176 ! 

156 

78 

47 

921 

Per cent of superintendents 





■-=== 

~ — 

1 

teaching— 








No period 

47.5 

38.2 

68.7 

91.0 

100.0 

97.9 

62. 3 

1 period 

•w 17.5 

25.2 

19.9 

6.8 

3.2 


2.1 


2 periods 

17.5 

23.7 

7! 4 


16.8 

"13.3 

3 periods 

10.3 

9.8 

34 




4 periods 

5.2 

2.5 

- .0 




0 « 0 

6 periods 

1.0 

.3 

.6 




0 

fl periods 

1.0 

.3 





* 4 
•> 

i 







. z 

Total. ...... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

a 

100,0 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORK. 

Number of periods taught by superintendent— In Table XVII* tjie 
attempt has been made to show the extent to which the superintend- 
ent is a teacher in the north central high schools. The table is based 
upon State, population, and enrollment and is composed of two parts, 
the one giving the actual number of cases and the other the per- 
centages. It is to be read as follows: In Illinois 108 of the super- 
intendents reported, or 75 per cent, ch> no .teaching; 15,. or 10.4 per 
cent, teach one period per day ach, etc.* 

This table phows that §2.3 per cent, considerably over half, of the 
superintendents in the entire association ditno teaching whatsoever, 
while only .2 per cent teach six periods daily. However, there is f 
much variation from State to State in this particular. In North 
Dakota and Nebraska a larger percentage of the superintendents 
teach than in any of the other States; only 32.1 per cent in the for- * 
mer and 38 per cent in the latter are entirely free, from teaching. On 
. the other hand, in Oklahoma, Indiana, ancMllinois we find 77.7 per 4 
* cent, 76.2 per cent, and 75 per cent, respectively, of the superintend- . 
ents doing no teaching. This variation is due at least in a measure 
to the variation in the size of tlie schools. 

The size of the city in which a school is located and the enrollment 
of the school both seem to be factors in determining the amount of 
teaching done by a superintendent. In cities with populations of 
15,000 or more and in schools of 300 enrollment and above the super- 
intendent does practically no teaching. It is in the smaller cities 
And schools that this demand is made upon his time. *. 
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, The important question to be considered in this connection is, how- 
much supervision is needed. Evidently the time which a superin- 
tendent gives to teaching can not be used for supervision. In the 
smaller schools, since the supervisory aspect of the. school is, while 
probably not less important, less extensive, a portion of the super- 
intendent’s time can be given over to teaching without lowering the 
efficiency of the school. However, it is doubtless true that in many 
cases supervision is sacrificed to teaching, owing to the lack of an 
adequate teaching force. 

Number of period* taugM by principal.— Table XVIII needs no 
.planation, since its form is exactly like that of Table XVII. 

It is seen that the principal does a great deal more teaching than 
the superintendent, as is brought out by the fact that only 18.7 per 
cent of the principals do no teaching, as opposed to 62.3 per cent of 
the superintendents. As regards differences from State to State' and 
effects of population and enrollment, the same points are brought out 
that were shown in the case of superintendents; so they need uot be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that the effect of enrollment is some- 
what more pronounced than the effect of population, as evinced by 
the fact that the percentage of principals which teach in the larger 
schools is somewhat less than the percentage which teach in the 
larger cities. This shows that where the principal is left free to 
organize the school the size of the school regularly increases. The 
tables therefore present a strong argument for increase in super- 
vision. ‘ 


Table XVIII. 

i 


Numbor of periods taught by 
principal: 

0 

I 

2 . 

3. " 

4 

5 “ 

8 


Total. 


Per cent of principals teaching: 
No periods 

1 period 

2 periods 

3 periods* 

4 periods 

5 periods 

6 periods . . 


Total. 


Illinois. 

' Indiana. 

i . 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Mlrh igftp 

Minne- 
sota. . 

Missouri. 

i • 

! 

33 ! 8 

28 | 8 

20 1 14 

17 1 10 

W 12 

21 1 11 

i 8 

11 

1 5 

1 13 

! 1 

' 

7 

2 

18 

20 

3 

4 

10 

10 

13 

-24 

/ 17 

r 20 

5 

10 

2 

9 

14 

19 

10. 

14, 

5 

3 

4 

12 

8 

5 

144 

63 

1 84 


99 

70 

fll 

22.9 

12.7 

i 17.2 

9.5 

10.1 

14.3 

27.4 ^ 

18. 1 

12. 7 

! 7.8 

2. 7 

10.1 

2.8 

9. 9 

13.9 

22. 2 

17.2 

18.9 

13.1 

128 

5.9 

11.8 

15. 8 

2a 3 

18.5 

24.2 

20.0 

7.8 

13.2 

19. 1 

31.2 

24.3 

17.2 

27.2 

23.5 

14.8 

17.5 

6.3 

27.0 

20.2 

229 

15.7 

5. 5 



4. 1 

5. 1 


9.8 

100.0 | 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 


7 
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Ne* 

j braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

| Total. 

1 

Number of periods taught by 








principal: 








0. .............. ............ 

5 

1 


8 

1 

27 

172 

1 : 

5 

0 

i 

. - 0 

0 

17 

90 


4 

3 

J 17 

, 2 

5 

31 

146 

3 ! 

5 

2 

12 

5 

5 

7 

128 

4 ; 

17 

15 

37 

4 

4 

v 5 

200 

5: : 

11 

5 

24 

3 

2 

2 

147 

6 

2 


12 









1 « 


38 

Total 

50 | 

28 

153 

18 

18 j 

89 i 

921 

Far cent of principals teaching: j 

| 






1 

No periods 

ia'o ; 

3.5 

27.4 

16.6 

5.6 

30.3 

18.7 

1 period ] 

12.0 I 

.0 

5.9 

.0 

.0 

19.0 

9. 8 

2 periods 

8.0 

10. 8 

11. 1 

11 2 

27. 7 

1i n 


8 periods 

10.0 1 

7.2 

7.8 

27.’ 7 

27.7 

o*i. y 
7.9 

15. 8 

13. 9 

a periods 1 

34.0 ) 

57.0 

24.2 

22.2 

22.2 

5.6 

21.7 

5 periods „ 

22.0 j 

17.8 

16. 8 

16.7 

11.2 

2. 3 

16.0 

5 periods T | 

4.0 

. 3.6 

7.8 

5.6 



4!l 

Total 

100.0 j 

' 100.0, 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 j 

100l0 | 

100.0 


Numtx& of periods taught by prlncl* 

pel: 

•0 


t 

4.. 

5.. 

6 .. 


Total. 


Per cent of principals teaching: 
No periods 

1 period 

2 periods 

3 periods 

4 periods 

6 periods 

6 periods ' 


Total. 


Under 

2,500. 


5.2 

1.0 

9.3 
ft. 7 

34.5 

34.5 

18 


100.0 


2,501- 

5,000. 


3.7 

4.8 

13.1 
17.9 

27.3 
24.0 

7.0 


100.0 


5,001- 

7,500. 


120 


12.5 
7.5 

14.2 

22.5 

30.8 

10.8 

1.7 


100.0 


7,501- 

10,006. 


13.4 

10.0 

23.3 

23.3 

22.2 

7.8 


10 , 001 - 

15,000. 


15,001- | 
50,000. i 


60,001 

and. 

over. 


103 I 111 


12.1 

16.2 

37.8 

20.3 

9.5 

n 


100.0 


39.8 

26.2 

25.2 

5.8 

2.0 

.0 

1.0 


54.9 

18.0 

5.1 

4.5 

3.0 

2.7 


100.0 I 100.0 


Total. 


172 

90 

145 

12S 

200 

147 

38 


921 


18.7 
9.8 

15.8 

13.9 

21.7 
16.0 

4.1 


100.0 


Number of periods taught by 
principal: 

0 \ 

- 1 ...... 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* Total 

Far cent of principals teaching: 
No periods 

1 period 

2 periods,....,.; 

8 periods 

4 periods , . . . . . . T , . . 

5 periods T T 

0 periods 

Total.. 


1-100. 

101-200. 

201-300. 

301-500. 

501-1,000. 

1,001 and 
over. 

Total. 

16 

28 

12 

29 

47 

40 

172 

6 

i 16 

8 

34 

„ 20 

6 

90 

7 

36 

40 

53 

*10 

0 

146 

9 

54 

i 44 

■90 

1 

0 

128 

25 

116 

45 

14 


0 

200 

27 

90 

24 

5 


1 

147 

7 

27 

3 

1 



38 

97 

367 

176 

156 

78 

47 

921 

16.5 

i 

7.6 

6.8 

18.5 

60.3 

85.1 

18.7 

6.2 

4.4 

4.6 

21.8 

25.6 

12.8 

9.8 

/ 7.2 

9,8 

22.7 

34.0 

12.8 


15. S 

9.3 

14,7 

25.0 

12. S 

1.3 

\o 

**13,9 

25.8 

31.6 

25.0 

9.0 

♦ 

.0 

21.7 

27.8 

94,5 

110 

3.2 


2.1 

16.0 

7.2 

7.4 

1.7 

.7 



4,1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•100.0 
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Table XIX. 


Number of teachers teachlng- 

1 period 

2 periods 

3 periods 

4 periods * ** ' 

5 periods 

6 periods 

7 periods 


Total 

Number of schools.. . 
Percent teaching— 

1 period 

2 periods 

3 periods 

4 periods 

5 periods ” 

6 periods \. 

7 periods 


Illinois. 


102 

98 

131 

343 

895 

628 

149 


2,34ft 

152 

4.4 

4.2 

5 6 
14.6 
38. 1 
26. X 

6.3 


Indiana. 

Ion. 

Kansas. 

Mlchl. 

gan. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Missouri 

4ft 

34 

45 

63 

i *3 

61 

72 

41 

40 

65 

38 

3ft 

! 48 

i 61 

3ft 

111 

45 

38 

109 

124 

6ft 

148 

128 

82 

365 

443 

291 

062 

399 

425 

414 

163 

388 

322 

47ft 

264 

7 

2 

50 

17 

41 

35 

i 1,051 

858 

918 

1, 3® 

1,158 

941 

62 

\ 64 

74 

9ft 

70 

50 

4.4 

4.0 

4.9 

4.6 

2.9 

6.5 

8.9 

4.8 

4.4 

4.7 

3.3 

3.8 

4. 8 

5.9 

3.9 

8.0 

3.9 

4.0 

10.4 

14.5 

7.2 

10.7 

10.9 

8. ?' 

33. 7 

51.8 

31.8 

47.6 

34.4 

45.2 

39.3 

19.0 

42.3 

23.2 

41.0 

28. 1 

1 . 7 

3 ! 

5.5 

12 

, 

3.6 

3.7 


• 

| Nebraska 

North 
' Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

Total. 

Number of teachers teaching— 
1 period 

38 

2i 


4 


62 


2 periods 

33 

24 

13 

46 

1 oO 

8 

11 

14 

604 

3 periods ~ 

' 37 

64 
104 
144 
o 

9a 

77 

ft 

70 

016 

4 periods * 

i i 

8 

30 

f 42 

651 

5 periods 

I an 


31 

202 

1,593 

0 periods 

I 

* i M 

71 

79 

534 

! 5, 189 

7 periods 

0 

i ox 
, 4Q 

70 

40 

307 

4,056 

Total 




0 

0 

14 

364 

478 

50 

7.5 
ft 9 

255 


189 

16 

2.1 

3.2 

183 

1,231 

— 

Number ofschools.. . 

?7 

^ 148 

13,073 

Percent teaching— 
1 period 

* 4 

o i 


18 

87 

914 

2 periods 

u, 1 

8* 4 

0 

4.4 

6.0 

5. 1 

4 6 

3 periods 

7.7 

13.4 

34.4 

30.1 

6* 1 


5.7 

4.8 

4 periods 

18*0 
55.3 
22. 8 

lil" tt 

4. 3 
15.9 

7 . 7 

3. 5 

5.0 

5 periods 

IT ? 

17.0 

18.4 

12.3 

6 periods 


37. 5 
37.0 

43. 1 

43.2 

39.6 

7 periods 


O M 

28. 1 

24.9 

31.0 

•> 



i. 4 

.0 

.0 

1.2 

. 2.8 


0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000. 

1,001 and 
over. 

Total. 

Number of teachors teaching — 
1 period & 

110 



101 

103 

42 



2 periods 

1 JU 

97 


85 

93 

22 

604 

3 periods 

65 

?95 

64 

<40 . 

616 

4 periods 

132 

ill 

98 

127 

304 

1,036 

927 

113 

53 

651 

5 periods 

203 

125 

6 

Idi 

207 

287 

231 

1,593 
6, 189 

ftporiods. ...... 

978 

1 

694 

l,t>7 4 

1,264 

7 periods 

l|U*w 

( / 0 / 

495 

714 

4,056 

364 




61 

59 

66 

129 

Total 

Number ofschools.. 

738 
. 94 

14 Q 

3, 153 

2,000 

175 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

2,857 

156 

2,131 

2, 393 

13,073 

Per cent teaching — 
1 peri mi 

7 Q 

75 

64 

914 

2 periods 

13.2 

8.8 

17.9 
27.5 

16.9 
. 8 

I * O 
7 fl 

3.8 

2.0 

0.9 

4.6 

3 periods, 

ft O 

3.9 

3.0 

1.7 

4.8 

4 periods 

O* A 

4. 8 

5. 3 

2.2 

6.0 

6 periods 

n 

10. 4 
34.6 

11.4 

13. 5 

9.* 

12.3 

0 periods 

oU. v 
79 7 

39. 0 

60.4 

60.3 

39.6 

7poriods 

1 7 

38. 1 
3.1 

34.9 

2.2 

23.2 

29.8 

31. 0 



i« 1 

2.6 

6.4 

3.8 


Number of periods taught by teachers.— The’ efficiency of the in- 
struction is likely to be greatly lessened if the teacher is required to 
-teach an excessive number of periods. The recognition of this fact 
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by the association is shown by the following statement found among 
its standards : 

The number of daily periodfl of classroom instruction given by any teacher should 
not exceed five, each to extend over at least 40 minutes in the dear. The board of 
inspectors will reject all schools having more than six recitation periods per day for 
any teacher. / 

However, that tho board of inspectors does not always reject 
schools that do not meet this requirement will bo seen froiti tho 
reports. 

Table XIX is based upon tho reports from 914 schools concerning 
the number of periods per day taught by their teachors. Tho 
table brings out the differences from Stato to Stato in this particular 
and shows their relation to enrollment. From tho table we read that 
there aro 2,346 teachers roported from 152 schools in Illinois, and 
that 102, or 4.4 per cent, of these teachers teach but one period daily; 
98, or 4.2 per cent, two periods, etc. 

It will be sufficient to call attention to a few of the moro important 
facts brought out by the table. First and foremost it should be 
noticed that 2.8 per cent of the teachers reported teach soven periods 
daily, which is contrary to the standards of tho association. Among' 
the States tho worst offender in this respect is Illinois, with Kansas 
a close second, while no teachers reported from Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota teach seven periods. From 
tl>c standpoint of enrollment tho schools having more than 1,000 
students havo the largest percentage of teachers (5.4 per cent) 
teaching seven periods. Furthermore, 31 per cent, or nearly one- 
third of all the teachers reported, teajfa*&x periods. This is con- 
trary to tho advice of the association, as^ated above. The worst 
offender among the States in this case is Kansas with 42.3 per cent, 
and the State most nearly approaching the standards of tho asso- 
ciation is Iowa with but 19 per cent of her teachers teaching six 
periods. Tho medium-sized schools rather than tho extra-large 
schools seem to be the worst offenders here, although they .aro not 
a groat deal worse than the association as a whole. Another inter- 
esting fact is that the number of periods per teacher is moro nearly 
standardized in the large schools than in tho small schools. In tho 
former 50.3 per cent of the teachers teach five periods daily, while 
in tho latter tho largest percentage teaching any given number of 
periods is 27.5 per cent and each particular number of periods is 
represented by a rather large percentage of teachers except the last. 
Tne tendency toward standardization becomes more and more 
apparent as we proceed from the smallest to the largest schools 
This is probably due in a measure to the fact that in the smaller 
schools the percentages of teachers teaching one and two periods 
are swelled by tho inclusion of superintendents and principals as 
teachers. 
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Number of periods supervised. 


Colo- 

im» 

rado. 

DO is. 


0 

I - 5 

6-10 

II - 15 

16-20 

21*25 

2630 

81-35 

36-40 

4 M 5 

46-50 

51-55 

66-00 

61-66 

66-70 

96 - 100 .... 

III - 115 ... 

126 - 130 . . . 
131 - 135 .. . 
135 - 140 ... 
151 - 155 ... 
156 - 100 ... 
186-190 


Total. 
Median 


lndl- 




Kan- 

s&s. 


Michi- 

gan. 


0 !. 

! !: 


124 I 

6 


59 
3 I 


61 j 

«| 


Minne- 

sota. 


Mis- 

souri. 


26 

18 

17 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

■ 0 | 
0 . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


20 
11 
9 
3 
0 
A 0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


47 


Number of j>erio<b supervised 


0 

1^5 : . 

6- 10 

II - 15 

16-20 

21-25 

26 30 

31-35 

36-40 

'* 41-45 

46-50 

61-65 

66-60 

61-55 

66-70 

96-100 

III - 115 

125-130 

131-135 

136-140 

151-155 

156-160 

186-190 

Total. 
Median 


Mon- 

Lanu. 


NV J North , 

t>rmk n , ' Dak ota. *° ' 


11 

9 

25 

2 

I 

? 


27 

5 


50 
28 
45 , 

12 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 ; 
0 
0 
0 

1 


145 

4 


Okla- 

homa. 


South 

Dakota 


Wis- 

consin 


Total. 


304 

rs 6 

335 

49 

23 

12 

9 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 


15 

6 


IS 

6 


012 

6 
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Kombtr of pviodt tuperriMd. 


0 ... 

1 

«-io 


49 

21 

22 


11-15. 

16-20 

21-2:.. 

2 

si iv 
0. 

4 1 ~45 . 
4^0. 
51-65. 



3 

3 


56 -A>. . . . 
61-65 . . . . 

66-a>. . . . 
•6-100.. . 
111 - 113 .. 
126 - 130 . . 
131 -I3V. 
136 - 140 .. 
151 - 133 . . 
156 - 160 . . 
186 - 190 . . 



101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

119 

55 

47 

80 

31 

13 

134 

87 

60 

10 

4 

17 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 


0 



o 


a 


0 

0 

1 


501-1,000 


23 

6 

IT 

13 

H 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

l 


1,001 

Toul 

u 

304 

* 4 

155 

6 

335 

2 

4V 

1 

23 

4 

12 

1 

9 

1 

% 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

U 

1 

*1 ' 


91 

1 


1 ; l 

1 < 1 

;r i 


Total. . 

Median 


ys 

0 


333 

4 




l.'.y 

(V 


:v 

8 


44 I yis 

13 ; 


From tlio foregoing it is evident that ninny teachers are being 
overworked. Consequently much of the work done in these schools 
is not of the very best, order. It is further evident that the standards 
of the association are not being Iked up to in practice in a good many 
instances. 


I 

i 

1 

I 


Supert'ised study . — Since supervised study is still in the experi- 
„ mental stage, it is of especial interest to know to wlmt extent tho 
schools of the association are adopting some method of study super- 
vision. The analysis of the reports concerning supervised study from 
912 schools is represented in Table XX, which should be read thus: 
Of the 34 schools reporting from Colorado, 7 have no supervised 
study, 7 Supervise from 1 to 5 peripds, 13 from 6 to 10 periods, etc., 
and the median number of periods supervised for the State is 6. 

Before passing to the following table attention should bo directed 
to three points: First, the wide range of variation among the schools; 
second, the comparative uniformity in the 'median from State to 
State; and third, the effect of enrollment as expressed in the mediant 
Tho wide range from no supervision at all to the supervision of (490 
periods shows -that the value of supervised study has not come ti> ho 
universally recognized and that efforts along this line are as yet \ex- 
perimental. - The uniformity in the median from State to State would 
indicate that no particular State is especially interested in the iaaiAiEJ 
On the other hand, the increase of the median from 0 for schcids 
having enrollments of 100 and less to 13 for the lfirgest schools indicbf os 
that the larger schools have been forced, possibly because of the 
character of the communities in which they are located, to provide 
some place in which students may study. 
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Table XXI is a. condensation of Table XX with the additional 
percentage feature. From it we read that 7, or 20.6 per cent, of the 
34 schools reporting from Colorado have no supervised study; 20, or 
58.8 per cent, supervise from 1 to 10 periods daily; and 7, or 20.6 per 
tent, supervise more than 10 periods. 

Tablk XX'I 
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Tablb XXII. 


Number of weeks of 5 day* etch in 
theeobool year. 

* 


Below 34 

34 

35 

37 T. 


39 

40. 

41* 

42 

Above 42. . 


'Total, 
Median. 


1 

| Indiana. 

| Iowa. 

! 

i 

| Minnesota. 

i 

i, 

i 

§ 

a 

Z 

| 

f 

Z 

i 

O 

1 

O 

Sooth Dakota. 

Wfeoonsin. 

2 

3 



1 

1 



1 ' 


2 



1 

1 

1 



1- 

0 

l 


1 


1 



2 

2 

9 

1 

4 

0 

3 

6 


3 


6 

2 

1 

1 

40 

38 

48 

70 

6 

49 

30 

*8 

42 

*20* 

69 

15 

14 

44 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

40 

6 

12 

2 

34 

12 

2 

3 

1 

4 

54 


0 

23 

9 

2 

0 


10 

2 

2 

1 



8 


0 

i 

26 

.3 

1 


42 

3 

8 

2 



8 


1 

13 

1 




1 






o 


1 




0 






* 0 




1 










1 




136 


62 

76 

97 

70 

49 

14 

48 

27 

153 

18 

17 

88 

38 

36 

36 

36 

39 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 


11 

8 

30 

492 

28 

193 

35 

107 

2 

1 


910 

36 


Table XXIII. 


Number of recitation periods In dally 
program. 


6 .. 

7.. 

8 .. 
9.. 
10 . 


. Total.. 
Median 


1 


11 93 

7 


7 I 


72 

284 

101 a 
11 
3 


479 

7 


The table shows that in 33.3 per cent of the'schools of the associa- 
tion there is no supervised study, that in 53.7, per cent there are from 
1 to 10 periods .supervised, and that jn 13 per cent there are more 
than 10 periods supervised. It is very likely that in a large number 
of the cases represented by the 53.7 per cent supervised study does 
not so much give evidence of an attempt to make an experiment or 
to try out supervised study as it is a by-product of the school organi- 
zation. It is forced rather than voluntary. Not infrequently a 
school has a, study room where the students are supposed to-be when 
not in class. Some teachgr who happens not to have a class during 
• 4 given priod is put in charge of the study room for the one period; 
another teacher takes the room the following period, and so on. In- 
a great many. cases where from 1 to 10 periodsof supervised study 
are reported, this is probably what- is referred to — not exactly super- 
risqd study, hut something akin to it. In the 13 per cent of schools 
•which have more than 10 periods supervised, doubtless we have in 
some bases serious attempts at study supervision. • 
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LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAB, SCdSoL DAT, ETC. * * 


In Table XXII we have the analysis of 910 reports in answer to 
the inquiry as the number of weeks of five days each during which 
school is actually in session. The table should be read thus: Two 
of the 136 schools reporting from Illinois have school yeare of less 
than 34 weeks, one has a school year of 34 weeks, etc., and the median 
length of school year is 38 weeks. # 

The striking fact brought out by the table is the very wide varia- 
tion from school to school in this respect, a variation of 10 weeks. 
This variation is especially noticeable in Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio. 
However, while there is this wide variation, the mode of 36 weeks 
stands out very clearly with 38 and 40 marked off distinctly from the 
rest. The. median is also 36 in eveiy State except Michigan and Illi- 
nois, in which States it is 39 and 3£ respectively. 


Table XXIV. 



Table XXV. 
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Number of recitation periods in the daily program . — Owing to a mis- 
interpretation of the question on the blank, the available reports on 
the number of recitation periods in the daily program is compara- 
tively small. The blank asked for the number of recitations in the 
daily program. Some interpreted this to mean the total number of 
daily recitations, while others thought it had reference to the number 
of recitation periods in the daily program. Since the latter interpre- 
tation was made in the majority of cafees, it was accepted and made 
-the basis of Table XXIII. Where another interpretation was put 
on the question,, or where the case is doubtful, the report is not 
included in the table.. From the table we read that of the 84 schools 
reporting from Illinois 8 have but 5 recitation periods in the daily 
program, 15 have 6 periods, etc. 

The mode is cleariy seen to be 7. The median is 7 for the associa- 
tion as a whole, and 7 for every State except for Kansas and South 
Dakota, where it is 8. ' * 

Number of 60-minule hours in the daily program . — The actual num- 
ber of 60-minute hours in the school day, excluding all recess periods, 
as reported from 862 schools, constitutes the basis of Table XXIV. 
The table is understood if read thus : One of the 114 schools reporting 
from Illinois has a school day of less than four '60-minute hours, .three 
of 4 hours, 0 of 4} hours, etc. 

The striking* fact here brought out is the great variation in the 
length of the school day from school to school, which ranges from 
less than 4 to more than 7 hours. The variation from State to 
State, however, is not great, the medians being very uniform, in no 
case being either less than 5f or more than 5$ hour^. 

Number of minutes in the recitation period .— Table XXV shows the 
distribution of 915 schools reporting on the number of minutes in the 
recitation period. l!t should be read as follows: The recitation 
period in onejrf the 145 schools reporting from Illinois is 37 minutes 
in length, in one it is 38 minutes, in 0 it is 39, etc. 

Again, the absence of uniformity is the surprising fact. As 
, important as is the length of the recitation period, we find it varying 
from below 37 minutes to above 55, a difference of 20 minutes at 
least. Some of the variation may bo due. to the misinterpretation 
of the question asked, which called for the number of minutes in the 
dear' in each recitation period. The phrase “in the H clear” was 
probably overlooked or disregarded in some oases and misinterpreted 
in o them. It was intended that the number of minutes required to 
pass from one recitation to another be deducted from the length of 
the recitation period, because the class is not actually in se&ion until 
:the students are in the classroom and the recitation begun. The 
bimodal character of the distribution i$ evidenced by the much 
greater frequency at both 40 and 45 points to this conclusion. It 
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was easier to give just 40 or 45 minutes, as the case might have been, 
than to deduct the. 2 or 3 minutes necessary to pass between classes. 

The length of the recitation period seems to vary but little from 
State to State, and not enough to call forth any particular comment. 

It shpuld be pointed out in this connection that the length of the 
recitation period is of real significance and that the marked lack of 
uniformity ip this respect presents a serious problem to an association 
which is attempting to standardize certain of the features of the 
secondary school m order that there may be a more thorough coopera^ 
tion among the secondary schools and between the secondary schools 
and the colleges. The “ unit” course of study, while defined as “not 
less than the equivalent of 120 60Miiinute hours of classroom work/* 
is seen to be a somewhat variable unit. The lower limit is set, but,, 
since the upper is not, the actual classroom work done for a unit's 
credit in one school may be over one and a half times as much as that 
dono in another school, as is shown by the reports. For example, 
computation based upon the reports from the four extreme schools 
concerning the number of weeks of five days each in the school yeair 
and the number of minutes in each recitation period discloses the fact 
that in two of these schools the total 1 classroom work done during the 
school year to got a unit’s credit amounts in each case to 1 85 60-minute 
hours, and in the other two schools the unit’s credit is secured by 
doing only 103 60-minute hours of classroom work. Surely a unit's 
credit from tho two latter schools should not be considered equal to 
that from the other two, if conditions are otherwise at all comparable. 
It should also be noted that tho two schools giving a unit’s credit for 
only 103 hours of work are not meeting tho requirements of* the asso- 
ciation. Of tho 910 schools reporting, there are 36 that do not meet 
these requiretnents. It perhaps should be added that in practically 
every case the commercial period is of exactly -the. same length as the 
recitation period, while the laborator} 7 , manual training, agriculture, 
cooking, and sewing periods are in each case just double the recitation 
period. 

Number of daily recitations . — The total number of daily recitations 
in a school is.important, because it determines, the scope of the course 
of study offered by that school to its students. If there are but 
comparatively few daily recitations, the chances are that opportuni- 
ties of selectioil on the part of the student will be limited to the 
standard academic subjects, since the other subjects generally tome 
as additional subjects and do not take the place* of those which are 
considered to be unquestionably necessary to the course of study of 
the public high school. Table XXVI is a brief table which may throw 
some light on this feature of the school. It is read thus: In the 115 
schools reporting from Illinois the average number of daily recitations 
per school is 66, in the 51 Indiana schools it is 68; etc. 
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Table TCXVI. 



, 

| Indiana. 

i 

o 

| 

i 

i 

1 

fa 

1 

> 

c 

2 

! 

i 

i 

o 

Oklahoma. 

South Dakota. 

Wisconsin. . 

Total. 

Avertg* number of dally recitations per 

school 

Number of cases 

66 

116 ■ 

68 

51 

64 

43 

T 1 ’ 1 

U 

73 

57 

81 

J 

58 

73 

41 

* 

37 

27 

63 

126 

49 

13 

46 

14 

56 

65 

50 

756 

TT H 

♦ 100 

j 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 


501- 

1,000 

1,001 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Average numberofdaily recitations perechool. 
Number of cases 

27 

78 

! ' 

1 

50 

146 

72 

139 

122 

51 

227 

37 

59 

756 


1 "Table XXVII. 


Number of units required Tor graduation. 



13 ‘ 

14 

15. 

15* 


16* 

17 

17* 

18 

19 

20 

yu 

24 

Total. 

Number of 















schools 

1 

1 

152 

13 

732 

7 

23 

2 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

951 


It is necessary^ to call attention to only one or two points of interest. 
Among the States the average number of daily recitations varies 
from 36 in Nebraska to 73 in Missouri. That this varidtipn is due 
largely to variation in size of schools from State to State is brought 
out in that portion of the table in which enrollment is made the "basis 
of grouping the schools. Here w&seo the number of flaily recitations % 
increasing*from 27 in schools Ji^ving 100 t students or less to 227 in 
schools of over 1,000k enrollment. Of course, this is a fact that $ 
familiar to all, but it nevertheless makes it very clear tfrat the largo 
school has a distinct advantage over the sm^Jl school in that it is 
able to dffer a wider rangfe of subjects and is therefore better enabled 
to meet the needs^ occasioned by individual differences among the 
students as well as the needs of cthp community. 

* * . . 

CONCERNING GRADUATION. 

NUMBER OK UNITS REQUIRED Ft) R GRADUATION. 

In* view of the fact that the number of units required for gradua- 
tion from a secondary school is one of the first matters be taken / 
into ednsiderationvin any attempt to bring about a betted under- 
standing among the secondary schools and between the secondary 
Schools and the colleges to which* they ard accredited, this feature of 
" the high school is of- especial interest to us. * * 

\ l ^ 
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Numifr of units for each graduate la 
1913. 

Illinois. 

Indi- 

ana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 

gan. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Ml^ 

sourL 

Mon. 

tana. 

16 

* 

649 

145 

299 

* 

384 


i 

14 

479 

28 

1ft*-.--* 

305 

320 

285 

40 

246 

120 

103 

33 


4,177 

1,875 

* 1,900 

2,024 

2,081 

2,682 

848 

284 

; 

490 

197 

147 

8 

302 

174 

50 

19 


242 

143 

108 

156 

233 

148 

86 

76 


161 

X 86 

48 

2 

130 

74 

22 

0 


94 

N102 

28 

2 

77 

69 

407 

3 


97 

10 

28 


u 





1 107 

• 6 


O 

17 

8 

50 

126 

7 

21 ». ........ ... • . 

30 




2 










Total 

‘ %352 

2,884 , 

2,836 

2,616 

3,809 

2,213 

2,171 

, 4&2 


Number of units for each grad u, 
' ate in ml r * 


15.. 

15 J. 

16.. 
16*. 

17.. 
17 J. 

18.. 
10 .. 
20 .. 
21 .. 


Total.... 


Nar 
bras k a. 


297 

114 

872 

109 

36 

25 

11 


1,464 


North 

Dakota. 


144 

62 

224 

27 

35 

10 

14 


Ohio, 


158 

288 

5,775 

515 

445 

90 

lfll 

241 

8 


7,090 


Okla- 

homa. 


20 

64 

300 

18 

"27 

1 


476 


South 

DakoA. 


6 

2 

323 

04 

52 

6 

10 


492 


Wiscon- 

sin. 


903 

140 

2,156 

279 


132 

35 

33' 


Total. 


T 

241 

iar 

430 

429 

995* 

703 

135 

#02 

307 

30 


38,803 


Number of unite for each graduate in 
„ 1913. 


15 

15*.....*. 

16 

18* 

17 

17* 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Total* 


'Jine Hundred and fifty-one schools reported ooncerning the number 
of units required for graduation. These reports form the basis* of 
table XXVII which reads from left to right as follows: One school 
requires but 13 J units for graduation; one, 14 units; 152, 15 units, etc. 
It should be stated here that according to the standards of the associa- 
tion, “No school shall be accredited which does$ot require 15 units, 
as defined by the association for graduation.” 

Table XXVIII. 




Under 

2,500 

2.501- 

5,000 

5,001- 

7,500' 

7,-501- 

10,000 

10,001- 

15,000 

15,001- 

50,000 

50,001 

and 

over. 

Total. 

* 

489 

321 

2,637 

* 27® 

154 

75 

* 92 
18 

4 

30 

431 

470 

3,958 

445 

438 

122 

107 

69- 

23 

184 

370 

2,385 

377 

239. 

87 

14 

351 
. 271 
2,355 
223 

» 274 

104 
101 
15 
22 

310 

193 

2,205 

321 

133 

76 

62 

5 

1 

1,130 

436 

4,412 

494 

328 

122 

1L 

>1,346 

60 

'7,778 

293 

429 

102 

446 

273 

232 

4,241 
2,121 
25,430 
2,429 
1,996 
703 
1,186 
502 
' 307 
30 . 







4,096 

6,053 

3,941 

3,716 

3,306 

6,822 

10,969 

38,883 


It is seen that 732, or 77 per cent, of the 951 schools reporting qf 
require 16 units for graduation, and that the majority of the remain- 
ing schools requito 15 unite, ^fhus in this mat^r jthe school^ seem 
to be thoroughly standardized. The single school requiring 24 units 
is & six-year high school in a school system in which the six-and-six 
plan is being tried out. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS O RA D VATINO IN 1013 WITH MORE THAN 14 UNITS. 

While a school requires a student to dp. a certain amount of work 
•for graduation, it does not prevent his collecting more' than the 
Tequired number of units *of work. r fhis*surplus of work done in the 
high school has ^ecome a real problem. It raises the question of 
.giving college credit formwork done in the secondary school. If 
college credit is not given for such work, the question arises whether 
the student has not been saerified to a lack of coordination between 
high schools and colleges. ^ On the other hartfl, if credit is given,, if is 
only fair that work of a high grade be demanded. 

# In Table XXVIII is shown, the number of students graduating 
from the schools ofThe association* in 1913 with more than 14 units. 
The table is composed, of two parts, the*one~based upop State, the 
other upon population. It is.understood when read thus: 649 of the 
students graduating from the schools of Illinois in 1913 'graduated 
with 1 5' units, 305 with 15} units, 4,177 wjth 16 units, etc. 

Jt will be sufficieiit to call attention to hut one or two points 
broughjLout in the table. While the great majority of the graduates 
are credited with 16 units, *there are, nevertheless^cousiderable num- 
bers ^ith both less and more than 16 units. There seems to bo no 
particular variation from «State to State in this matter, while the 
/ proportion having more than Ip units is slightly larger iri the large* 
cities than in the small cities. 


Table XXIX. 


• . . * 

60 

65 

67 

68 

70 

71 

75 

76 

77 

78 

80 

81 

82 

83 

85 

90 

To- 

tal. 

Passing grade 

13 

12 

1 

0 

268 

1* 

639 

1 

0 

0 

. 90 

0 

0 

0 

3 


92S 

College recommendation 
gride 

5 

5 

0 

1 

211 

1 

411 

'1 

r 

2 

216 

4 

1 

3 

56 

5 

.923 

* 


r 

















The importance of the question just raised regarding the crediting 
by a* college of , surplus work done in’ the high school becomes very 
evident after an- examination of the table, since there is a range of 7 
units among the graduates from the'schools of the association in 1913. 
It is obvious that, unless some provision be made on the part oCthe 
college for the crediting of the work done in excess of the 15 units 
(or whatever the entrance requirement for the particular college may 
be), there is goin? tope a great dfcal lost in passing from the secondary 
School to the coinage because of poor articulation. 

,** 41 

Urate required for passing ant for recommendation to college.* . 

• , ; . ■ ■ 

: That the* grade tequired- for passing and the grade required for 
re^miqpndation to college are not always identical in. a high school 
ia brought* out by Table XXIX, whlSh is based upon 928 reports 
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t study of Colleges anp high schools. 

• 1 \ J 

regarding the passing gr^de andr923 reports concerning "the grade 
required for ^ccomipefidation to college. Reading from left to right, 
13 schools have a, passing grade of*60, f2 a passing grade of 65, etc. 
Aside from the fact tfiat the grade required for recommendation to 
college is in a number of cases higher than the grade required for 
passing, it is interesting to note the wide variation in both cases, 
although 70, 75, and 80 are much more frequent than any other of the' 
grades. Since grades are the means of communication between 
institutions, there is evident need of standardization in these matters. 

X Table XXX. 


n 

Average in all subjects 
for— 

* V 

54 

65 

1 

j 66 

67 

68 

69 

l 

: 70 

1 

U 

! 

72 

• 

1 

£ 

74 

75 

1 76 

■ 77 

j 

| 78 

79 

80 

81 

Class of 1913 







i 1 



j 

o 


• 1 


0 


1 K 

Highest ranking student. 















riL 

i 

1 

13 

id 

0 

lowest ranking student. 
Percentages: 

Class of 1913 

1 

0 

1 

1 

* 4 

3 

23 

5 

13 

16 

0 J 3 4 

► 4=7 
0.0 

\ 

37 

.1.0 

42 

0.3 

58 

0.6 

45 

0.6 

__ 2 

45 

A -1 

31 

: C A 

N - Hjghes trank Ing 
ft' font 

stu- 






* 






^ 2 : 

D* U 

Q 

lowest ranking stu- : 
- dent 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.7 

5.3 

1.2 

3.0 

3.7 

3.2 

10.9 

8.5 

9.7 

j 13. 3 

10.4 

10.4 

7.2 

Average In all sub- 
jects for—* 

82 

83 

[84, 

"H 

SG 

87 

88 j 

80 

1 ; 
90 

91 

92 

'93 ! 

! 94 

!. 

96 

97 

98 

99 

To. 

.Ul. 

A 


I 

K .. 




1 





i 

1 






Class of 1913 

‘ 20 

32 

1 

33 

fli j 

35 

1 

30 

»j 

9 

11 

■ 4 

4 








3do 

480 

433 

Highest ranking 
student 

1 

0 

1 

1 ! 

0 

fi 1 

15 

4 19 

23 

37 

8 82 

79 

98 


& 

15 

\ 

Lowest ranking stu- 
dent 

15 

12 

9 

8 j 

e 

0 

.! 


.5 

Percentages: 

Class of 1913 

6.7 

10.7 

11.0 

1 

20.4 11.8 

10.0 

8.0! 

3.oj 

17 

1.3 

1.3 








Highest ranking 
student 


0 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

1.2 

3. 1 

3.9 

4.5 

7.6 

12.7 

16. 2 

aocoj 

14.1 

10.2 

3.1 

1.0 


Lowest ranking 
student 

3.5 

* 

2.8 

2.1 

1.9 

.5 

0 

.2 






i 



1 


1 












It should be mentioned that a number, of the schools reporting, 
not included in the table, grade by letter A, B, C, etc., instead of by 
number. This difference further lessens, the uniformity in grading. 

average of graduating class, highest and lowest ranking students. 

Three hundred schools reported the average in all* subjects of the 
claas graduating in 1913, 489 schools reported the average in all 
subjects of. the highest ranking student of tb© same class, and 433 
schools reported the av.erage in all subjects of the lowest ranking 
student who \yas actually graduated. The distribution of these 3 
groups is found ip Table XXX, which id read thus: The average of 
the^ class graduating in 1913 from l school was 74, 3'schools 76, etc.; 
the average in all subjects of the highest ranking student in 1 school 
was 79, in 1 school 80, etc.; and the Average of the lowest ranking 
student in 1 school was 64, in 1 school 66, etc: \ * 
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The impressive fact brought out by this table is the utter lack of 
uniformity among the schools in grading. In a number of cases 
the average oi the highest ranking student in some schools is lower 
than that oi the lowest ranking student in others. That which is a 
very high grade in one school may be 4 a very low grade in another 
and vice versa; and it is undoubtedly true that with the change of 
management and teachers the^grAding in a given school will change. 
Thus, as the art of grading now stands, for it is evidently far from«a 
science, a grade conveys littfcs meaning to anyone not acquainted ' » 
with the system in which and the individual by whom it is given. 

It has a moaning for the person who gives it and possibly for the 
one who receives it, but it goes little farther. „ 

In figure 14 thfe relation between the highest ranking student 
and the lowest ranking student and the average of the class is pre- 
sented graphically. The distance along the horizontal axis denotes 
the grade and the distance along the vertical axis the per cent of ' 
schools. Two points should be mentioned. In the first place, the 
* grade of the highest ranking student and the average of the class 
exhibits less variation from school to school than 1 does the grade of 
the lowest ranking student, the mode or most frequent grade being ) 
much less marked in the latter than in the former. In the second 
place,- the irregularities in the curve representing th^ lowest ranking 
student, which show /0, 75, and 78 to be moffe frequent than the 
• , grades above or below, seem to indicate, that there is not so much • 
care taken in grading the weakest student as in grading the strongest 
" ' student. In^ great many schools 70 and 75 ard the passing grades. 
There seems xo be a tendency to give this passing grade to those 
stuc^nts who rank close to it. If a student seems to be just below, 
he is given the benefit of the doubt, while, if hd is just above, it is 
easier to give the passing grade and be done with it. 





✓ Table XXXI. 

— — — - 

Per cent of (hose going to college In highest third of the class. 



0 

' 1-0 

10-10 

KV20 

30^ 

40-49 

50^69 

00-09 

70-70 

80-89 

90-09 

190 

to Lai v 

Number of schools. . . 

11 

2 

6 

17 

28 

,28 

82 

43 

17. 

27 

0 

63 

333 


THE ranking of the students who go to college. 

It is generally assumed that the better students go to college. 

' This assumption is borne out by Table XXXI, >yhich is loosed upon 
^ $he reporte-from 333 schools regarding the per cent of those students 
r * -going to college from' the class graduating in 1913 who stood in the 
highest third of the class while' in high school (“ highest third mean- 
: , * ing highest numerical third after the doss is ranked from best to 

'worst”)- The tabje becomes clear if read as follows: In 11 of the 
no students who. went to college were in the highest 
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PER CENT OF SCHOOLS 
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third; in 2 schools between 1 per cent and 9 per cent were in the 
highest third; in 6 between 10 per cent and 19 per cent were in the 
highest third, etc. # , * 

Tacle XXXII. 


State. 


Number students graduating in 1913 
who have gone to — 

. College 

Commercial school . . . . . 

Trades 

Farming 

Norma! school 

Business 

At home 

Other occupations 

Professions 

Domes tio economy and agrlciil* 

hire 

Teaching 

Unknown !!! ! 


Total ,V^. 

r cent who have gone to— 

College 

Commercial school 

Trades 

Farcing 

Normal school 

Business 

At home 

Other occupations 

Professions 

Domestic^ economy and ogrlcul-. 

‘(ure.*^ 

Teaching 

Unknown 


Number students graduating In 
1913 who have gone to — 

College 

Commercial school 

Trades 

* Farming, .T. ? 

Normal school * 

Business 

At home 

• Other occupations 

Professions 

Domes tlo economy and agri- 
culture 

Teaching 

Unknown .“ 


| Illinois. 

jAdi- 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

| Michi- 

! Minno- 

! in*. 

Mon- 


ana. 



gan. 

| sola. 

; souri. 

tana. 

951 

436 

i ■; 

\ 

435 

*» 323 

440 

i 409 

1 

| 221 

41 

1 67 

’ 73 

49 

45 

80 1 53 

J 23 

18 

i 67 

42 

27 

30 

108 

13 

17 

0 

' 65 

46 

42 

76 

63 

. 36 

11 

! 15 

141 

174 

29 

91 

' 284 

170 

45 

i 

422 

14S 

fl9 

96 

215 

101 

70 

22 

390 

2S3 

208 

247 

337 

157 

142 

52 

231 

174 

ro 

613 

2X8 

165 

114 

21 

142 

75 

31 

! 18 
i 

99 

38 

^79 

17 

48 

. 35 

48 

L 63 

34 

33 

\— 

17 

23 

124 

28 

80 | 

1 0) 

84 

160 

1.1 

15 

159 

72 

88 | 

131 

88 : 

113 

108 ; 


2,309 

1,586 

1,455 

1,663 

2,120 

1,448 

810 | 

238 

3.1.9 

27.5 

249 

19.4 

20. T 

242 

27 3 

17. 1 

T 14 

4.6 

3.4 

X 7 

3.8 

♦ 3.7 

X 8 

7.0 

! a 

X 7 

1.9 

1.8 

5. 1 

.9 

2.1 

o 

2.3 , 

19 

19 

4.6 

3.0 

2.5 

13 

6. 3 

i 5.0 

11.0 

10 

5.5 

13.4 

11.7 


l! 7 

! 1X0 

9.3 

8.2 

5.8 

10.1 

7.0 

4 6 

9. 3 

! 13.9 

17.8 

14 4 

14.9 

1X8 

10.8 

17 6 

21* 8 

42 

11.0 

15.7 

32.5 

13.6 

11.4 

14. 1 

4 8 

I X L 

4.7 

2.1 

1.1 

4.7 

2.0 

3.6 

7.2 

1.7 

2.2 

3.3 

3.8 

1.6 

2.3 

2. 1 

9.3 

4.e 

1.8 

5. 5 

0) 

4.0 

11.1 

1.6* 

6.3 

5. 7 

4.5 

47 

7.9 

4.2 

. 7.8 

13.3 

4.6 


8 f ate. 


Ne- 

braska. 


183 

25 

16 

34 

54 

56 

118 

126 

23 

10 

155 

34 


North 

Dakota. 


Total. 


Per cent who have gone to — 
College.* 

Commercial school 

Trades 

Farming 

Normal school .**[ 

Business 

At home 

Other occupations . * 

Professions 

Domeet lo eoonomy and seri- 
culture 

Teaching / 

•m Unknown 


22.0 

3.0 

1.9 

4 .\ 

6.5 

6,7 

14,2 

15.1 

Xft 

L2 

18.6 

4.1 


151 

18 

12 

23 

40 

67 

44 

83 

9 

4 

37 

20 


29.7 

3.6 
2.4 

4.6 

7.8 

13.2 

8.7 

16.3 

1.8 

.8 

7.3 

3.9 


1,311 

203 

275 

110 

165 

485 

631 

469 

129 

50 

88 

243 


4,149 


31.5 
4.9 
6.6 
2. 7 

4.0 
11.7 
16.2 
1L1 

3.1 

L3 

2L1 

.5.9 


Okla- 

homa. 


23.4 

4.6 

4.6 

3.8 

9.9 

4.9 

15.6 

18.7 

.8 

L9 

4.2 

7.6 


South 

Dakota. 


121 

11 

6 

7 

37 

8 

54 
99 

9 

55 
10 
30 


Wiscon- 

sin. 


405 

85 

66 

62 

224 

235 

327 

327 

53 

51 

66 

160 


27.0 

2.5 

1.3 

1.6 

8.3 

1.8 

12.1 
22.2 

X0 

1X3 

12 

47 


2,061 


19.7 

4.1 

3.2 
3.0 

10.9 

11.5 

1X8 

1X8 

16 

15 

3.2 

7.8 


5, 490 
762 ' 
691 
600 
1,484 
2,057 
3,091 
, 2,908 
673 

475 

871 

1,287 


20,389 


26.9 

3.7 

3.4 

* X 9 

7.3 
10.1 
1X1 
14.8 

3.3 

14 

4.3 
43 


■ . . i x- 


i The reports Iran Kansas *trmtflrnfnf*ttsrtititg were nnsetlsfaotorj. 
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! 


Population. 


Number students graduating in 1913 ] 
who linve gun* to - 

College 

Commercial srhool .7 

'Prados 

Farming 

Normal school 

Business 

A*t home ", 

Other occupations 

Professions 

Domestic economy and ogrlcuh ; 

turo 

Teaching 

* Unknown 


Per cent who have pone io-~ 


tollege ■ | 22.3 

Commercial .school* . . 

, Trades 

Farming 

Nomini school 

Business 

At home 

Othepurenpatioii' ..... 

Professions 

IWmesiio ccpnomv and 

tun* 

Tern* lung 

Unknown 


Ticul- ■ 


Under 

2,501- 

5,001- 

. 7.501- 

' 10.001- 

' 15,001- 

1 60,001 


j 2,500 

! 5,000 

i 

i 10,000 

. 15,000 

.50,000 

j and 

To(*J. 




I 



! over. 


699 

: 1,008 

m 

572 i 

612 

652 

■' 1,018 

6, 490 

99 

194 

144 

73 

M 

: ; 97 

! 71 

762 

i 59 

1 1» 

122 

AS 

h 

> 116 

1 164 

691 

175 

1 19S 

89 

44 

46 

. ! 35 

1 13 

600 

ITS 

1 323 

242 

>58 i 

173 

j * 166 

244 

1,484 

264 

■ 4 OS 

298 

20.5 I 

234 

: 309 

339 

2,057 

! 452 

757 

566 

2ss ; 

344 

j ' 406 

i 278 

3,091 

600 

■ 7S7 

446 

266 

303 

< 389 

119 

„ 2,908 

1 103 

138 

90 

64 ' 

46 

104 

; 138 

673 

1 79. 

156 

97 

38 * 

16 

i 64 

36 

475 

2S5 

274 

130 

66 1 

40 

; 68 ; 

18 

871 

134 

274 

175 ! 

r 107 ] 

112. 

119 ! 

366 

1,287 

'3,127 

4,676 

: 3,297 | 

1 1,928 ) 

2,053 | 2,505 | 

2,803 

20,389 

22.3 1 

22.3 

■ 27. 4 

29.7 j 

29. 8 

1 

26.0 

36. 3 

26 9 

3. 2 

4. 1 

4. 4 

3.8 1 

4. 1 

3.9 

2.5 

3. 7 

1.9 

2. K 

3.7 

3.0 ! 

2.1 

4.6 

5 9 

3.4 

5.6 

4.3 

2.7 

2.3 

2:2 

1.4 

.5 

19 

5. 7 

i- 

1 7.3 

8, 2 ! 

8. 4 

6.6 

8,7 

7.3 

8. 4 

K 7 ; 

j 9.0 

iae ; 

11.4 

12.3 

111 

11 1 

14. 5 

16. 2 | 

1 17. 2 

14.9 ! 

16.7 

16.2 

9.9 

a i 

19. 2 

10. S | 

! 13. 5 

13.7 ! 

14. 8 

15,6 

4*2 

113 

3.3 , 

2.9 j 

! - 2. 7 

2.8 | 

2.2 

4.3 

19 

3.3 

2.5 ! 

3.3 | 

2.9 

• 2.0 1 

.8 

2.2 ; 

1.3 

14 

M 1 

5. 9 * 

3. w 

H. 4 1 

2.0 

2.3 1 

.6 

4.3 

4. 3 i 

5.9 | 

5. 3 

5.6 ! 

5.5 j 

4.8 i 

i 

13.1 

63 


College 


26.9 per cent. 


At home 


15.1 percent. 


Business 


10.1 per cent. 



Normal school 


7 3 per com. 


Teaching 


-t . 


4 3 percent: 


Commercial school - 


Trades - 


Professions 

K 

Farming - . 


3.7 per cent. 
3.4 per cent. 
3.3 per cent. 
2.9 per cent. 


Domestic econo m yj °® nt - 


and agriculture 


r * 

Other occupations - ■ 


14.3 per oenf. 


Unknown • 


6.3 per cent. 


IFio. 1$.— Peroeotage of doss graduating in 1913 who are in various pursuits. 


xJa. 
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The significant fact is that of. the '333 schools reporting, 241, or 
slightly over 72 per cent, report that 50 per cent or more of their 
students who went to college were in the highest third of |be class. 
Thus it is seen tliat, although many of the weaker students go to. 
college, the majority rant well above the mediocre student. 


OCCUPATIONS OF CLASS GRADUATING IN I913> 

' * * 

Since the school is coming to he regarded as a place to which t ho 
child may go in order to get a training that will fit him for his place 
in society rather than as a place to which he may go to be put through 
mental gymnastics of one kind or another, it Is of interest to know 
what these students in the high school do after’ graduation. Tho 
analysis of 59(3 reports concerning the graduating class of 1913 has 
given us Table XXXII, which is composed of tyo parti, the one being 
based upon State, the other upon population, and each having tho 
accompanying percentage ‘feature. It is read thus: Of tho 2,S09 
pupils graduating in 1913 from the 77 schools reporting from Illinois, 
953,. or 33.9 per cent, went to college; 67, or 2.4 per cent, went to 
commercial schools, etc. 

There seems to be considerable variation from State to State in 
every case, although there is a larger percentage of the graduates 
going to college than doing any other one thing in every State except 
* Montana and Kansas, in which States the largest percentage is found 
staying at home and in ‘‘other occupations,” respectively. In the 
.larger cities a larger percentage goes to college, enters the trades, 
and goes into business than in the small cities, while a larger percent- 
age goes to tho farm, enters “other occupations,” and takes up 
teaching in the smalbcities than in the largo cities. 

The bar diagrams in figure 15 represent for tho entire association 
the percentages of graduates going to college, staying at home, going 
into busings, and so on. It is seen that over one-fourth t>f tho high-^ 
school graduates go to college. 

Table XXXIII 


st 


Number of recitation rooms. 

[ Colo- 
j rado 

1111. 

noh. 

IiK ' 
(liana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 

su/ 

Michi- 

gan. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Mis- 

souri. 

0-5 

15 

M 

. 13 

* 17 

* 26 

29 

27 

15 

6-10 

12 

39 

‘31 

30 

. 25 


* 29 

19 

11-16 * 

3 

18 

6 

10 

14 

l5 

6 

7 

10-20. 

3 

17 

6 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

21-26 

1 

8 

2 

1 

o 

3 

Q 

i 

26-30 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

8 

i 

1 

2 

31-36 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

36-40 

41-46 

1 

4 

1 

o 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

l 

i 

2 

i 

40-60 v ... 


9 

o 



1 

* 

l 

i 

Q 

31 onflow t .A ?... 



2 



1 

„ l 

1 

IL' 






ToUl..,.. .*V. 

36 

m 

04 

04 

70 

M 

. 79 

60 

lludfan _ — __ 

7 

• 

9 

* 

7 

, • 

T 

. 7 
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Table. XXXIII — Continued. 


N umber of resolution rooms. 


Mmi- 

Unit. 


l No- ■ North 1 
|l*ra<dta. Dakota. 


Ohio 


, <'kli- ; South ‘ Win- J T . 
* huma. ’Dakota.! oonsin. 


tW 

6-10 

!H5 

i6-a> 

21-25 

awo 

31-56 

56-40 

4 1 -4;. 

46-6(1 

51 and over . 


Toul . 
M*1iui 


Nuraber.qf recitation looms. 


1 

M 

6 ! 

- «| 

;ti 

.122 

54 : 

# \ 

'i ' 

36 

.163 

2) | 

2 ! 


10 

116 

» 1 

i 

j J 

1 

63 

• 

0 i 

i ! 

3 

. » 

4 * 

0 


2 

10 

2 ■ 

0 ! 

1 

0 

lu 

0 ' 

I 


0 

1 12 

1 . . 



2 

9 





4 

. b 

ii-» : 

, ’• 1 

h) ! 

S6 1 

04? 

* 

* 1 

6 ! 

7 ! 

7 


Enrollment. 


i-bxi loi-ano * au-swo 1 .301-500 ! 501-1,000 J/ 001 

I sodom 


Tots!. 


ft- 10. . . 


11-15 . 


16-20 . . 


21-25 . 


aft-30.*. 

* 

<31-35. . 


36-40. • 

. . 


41 -4V 

'4rt-6n . 

61 jmd over . 

Total . 
Median 


fn 

3) 

1 


212 

14; 

12 


in 1 

24 I 

2 1 


* I 

« I 

71 I 


4 1 
1 i 

0 i 


322 

563 


9) ■ 

4 1 


372 

5 


. 27 
. A 
0 
0 

1 

’ 23 

is i 

i ■ *1 

J ! • 

i 

4 

$ 

10 

Ji 

4 

A3 

* » 
10 
Id 
12 
0 
4 


i 

£ 

5 




l.W 

79 1 

4K 


12 

an ; 

37 

* 

\ 


MATEHIAI. EQUIPMENT. 

NUMBER OK ROOM# FOR THE VARIOUS PURPOSES. 


Table XXXIII is the. result of fin unalysis of 1)42 reports concerning 
the number of rooms u^ed f xxlvsivchj for recitation purposes. It 
should bo rend in this fashion : In Colorado 15 schools reported from 
0 to 5 rooms used exclusively for recitation purposes, 12 from 6 to 10, 
and so on.' The table show's that for the whole, association the 
number o*f recitation rooms for the largest number of schools falls 
in the interval from 6 to 10, and that 5 schools have more than 50 
rooms .used for recitation purposes only. The median for the asso- 
ciation is 7. Among the States the median ranges from 3 for North 
Dakota to 9 in Illinois, Indiana, and Montana. It is sompwhat 
surprising to find such a wide variation in so fundamental a matter 
as the number of recitation rooms. . ' 

. The median for the several groups of schools when grouped Accord- 
ing to enrollment shows that the number of recitatioffrooms increases 
with the enrollment of the school since It advances from 4 in schools 
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with enrollments of 100 and less to 37 in schools having enrollments 
of more than 1,000 pupils. It should be noted, htfwever, that the 
median does not increase so rapidly as does -the enrollment. 

Table XXXIV is a table of npedians giving the median number of 
'recitation rooms, laboratory rooms, manual-training rooms, domestic- 
science rooms, assembly rooms, and rooms used for more than one 
purpose for each State of the association and for tho six groups of 
schools when grouped according* to enrollment. r The table is read 
thus: In Colorado the median number of recitation rooms is 7; 
laboratory rooms, 2; manual-training * room, 1;* domestic-science 
roonx, 1; assembly room, 1; room used for more than one purpose, 1; 
andf the total of the medians is 13. 

The table shows that in number of laboratory rooms the schools 
of ‘Illinois are- better supplied than those of any other Sfate, while, 
in North Dakota and South Dakota the median is lowest. Tho 
median number of manual training rooms is greatest in Montana, 
where it is 3. In both Nebraska and Ohio the median number of 
domestic science rooms is zero. The median number of assembly 
rooms is uniformly 1 throughout the States. The total of tho 
medians favors Montana, where it is 18, and Illinois, with 17, and 
North Dakota foots the list with a tc^al of but 9, Nebraska coming v 
next with 10. 

Enrollment seems to affect the median number of rooms for tho 
various purposes in every instance except in the case of assembly 
rooms, where the median is urriformly 1 regardless of size of school. 

, In addition to the rooms used exclusively for recitation purposes, 
laboratory purposes, and so on, a school frequently has a number of 
rooms which are not used exclusively for any one purpose but for 
several purposes. The extent to which this is done is again brought 
out in Table XXXV, as is also the number of overcrowded rooms. 
From the table we read that the median number of rooms used for 
more than one purpose in the schools of Colorado is 1, and the median 
number of overcrowded rooms in tho same State is zero. Tho 
median m 1 for all the States except Michigan, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota, where it is 2, and Missouri and Oklahoma, where it is zero. 
The median humber of overcrowded rooms is uniformly zero in 
every State and in every group of schools. (The reader should 
keep in mind the fact that tho reporting on the number of over- 
crowded rooms may be influenced by a desire on the part of the indi- 
vidual making* out the report to put the school in the best light 
possible.^ E^fwffly what a*n overcrowded room is, is not defined by 
the association.) 
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State. 

Median number. 1 

J Colo- 

| 1111- | * In- 

! Iowa. 

I 

1 

| Kan- 

| rado. 

1 nuts, diana. 

| . I 

, sas. 

RocitatJon rooms 7 

9 J y 
?! ? 
?! ! 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 


Laboratory room* . / '* 1 5 

Manual training rooms * 1 

Domestic sctonce rooms .. 

Assembly rooms j 

Rooms used ibr more than 1 pur- ■ • i 

7 

2 

1 

' 1 
1 

pose * y : j ! 

1 1 i 

I 

I 


Mlehl- ! Mfnno- ! .Mis- 
gau. j sota. | sourl. 


I 

2 i 

!i 

i : 


2 

2 1 

2 , 

1 : 


Total of medians. 


Median number. 


Recitation rooms 7, 

Laboratory rooms !.!!!.!! 

Manual training rooms "**”!!!! 

Don 10s tic science rooms **”"** 

Assembly rooms \ . . . . 

Rooms used for more than 1 pur- 
pose 


Total of medians. 


! 13 
1 

1 17 

!_ 

Cr 

!.. : s i 

13 




State. 

Mon- 

nr 

North 

Ohio. ■ 

Okla- 

tana. 

; braska. 

Dakota. 

homa. 



* 



9 

5 

3 


7> 

• 2 

2 

1 

2 ! 

2 i 

3 

1 

1 

1 


.8 

0 

1 

0 I 

2 

T 

1 

l 

!•: 

1 


1 , 

2 

1 ; 

' 0 ! 

S 18 1 
% _ _ 1 

10 , 

9 i 

12 ; 

13 | 


2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

12 


Total. 


Knroliment. 


Median numlw^ 


Recitation rooms 

Laboratory rooms ” 

Manual training rooms 

Domes lie science rooms 

Assembly rooms. . . 

Rooms used for more than 
purpose 


Total of medians 


1-100 

‘ 101-200 

201-300 

301 -500 

j 501- 1.000 
1 

: 1.001 

, and over. 

Total. 

■! J 

5 ; 

i 

! 8 

12 

20 

37, 

■ 7 

■1 0 

2 I 

2 

2 

3 

4l 

2 

1 ! 

1 1 

2 

3 


1 

1 I 

J 

1 

- 2 

2 

3 j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 1 
1 : 

1 

1 

1 

* * 1 
1 

1 ! 

1 s , 

1 1 

11 ; 

14 

20 | 

30 j 

50 | 

13 


* Tahle XXXV. 


* 


State. 1 



^odlanTiumber. 

Colo- 
! rado. 

1 

Illi- 

nois. 

In- 

diana. 

r 

i Iowa. 

i 

Kan- 

SOS. 

1 Mich I- 

| gan. 

Minne- { 
sota. 


Rooms used for more Jhan 1 fcur- ! 

pose 

Overcrowded rooms 

.1 

0 

i 

0 

1 

i 

■ 

1 

i* 

2 

2 

* 

1 


u 

°i 

°l 

0 

0 

0 


State. 


Median number. 


Rooms used for more than 1 

purpose 

Overcrowded rooms 



Montana. 

Ne- 

braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

"" Fj 

Ohio. 

i 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wis- 

consin. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

< 
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quently Table XXXVI has been devised to overcome this difficulty. 

In this table it is attempted to give the distribution for each item of 
the 942 schools reporting en the number of rooms for the various 
• purposes and the number of overcrowded rooms, without grouping 
the schools according to either State or enrollment. It is seen that, 
while the median number of laboratory rooms isA i, there are, 99 
schools having no rooms given over exclusively to laboratory purposes, 

Jo nn( l there is 1 school with over 16 laboratory rooms. Furthermore,' 

although the median number of manual training rooms is less than that * 
of laboratory rooms, thefe are 21 schools having 9 or more manual 
training rooms as opposed to 1 1 having a like number of laboratory 
rooms. And again, tire median number of overcrowded rooms is 
zero, ye^ there arc l. r >9 schools reporting one or more rooms that are 
overcrowded. 

If a school does not have a sufficient number of recitation rooms to 
meet the demand, it frequently has resort to the study room. This 
custoA is to be deplored because both the student and tho teacher are 
put to a disadvantage when the recitation is conducted in the presence 
of students other than those concerned in the recitation. It also 
disturbs the study of the students in the study room. The extent to 
which this is practiced in the schools of the association is shown in 
Table XXXVII, which'is read as follows: In Colorado .10 of tho 36 
schools reporting do not 'and 6 do have recitations in the study room. 
Among the States the worst offenders in this regnrd are Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Although jt is more frequent to find recitations in the 
study room in the smell schools than in the large schools, the small 
schools by no menus hnvo a* monopoly upon the practice. For the 
•entire association 227, or slightly over 24 per cent,. of the 942 schools 
reporting have recitations, in the study room. 'This is indicative of 
cramped .conditions and inadequate material facilities, or too few ' 
instructors. 

VAL^IK OF HCIKNTIFIC APPARATUS. 

Besides rooms, material equipment includes the apparatus neces- 
sary,for proper instruction in the sciences and certain of the other 
subjects. The value of equipment in the various subjects is repre- " 
sented in Table XXXVIII, which is a somewhat general table giving 
the distribution for the entire association of the schools reporting On 
each item. The readcrVill notice at once that manual training is not 
included in the table. This is due to the omission of this item from 
the report blnnk. The value of equipment for manual training was 
not asked for and consequently information concerning it was not 
given. Tho table becomes clear if read as follows: Of the 897 schools 
reporting the value of physics equipment, 45 report equipment to the 
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value of from $51 to $200, 311 from $201 to $5fKVetc., and the median 
value of physics equipment among the schools of the association is 
$650. , 

• - The reports were not entirely satisfactory in that they were incom- 
plete in many cases, the number reporting varying from 897 for physics 
to 376 for agriculture. It is doubtless true that frequently informa- 
tion was withheld when the value of.equipment was zero. The table 
shows a very wide variation among the schools in the value of equip- 
ment for each subject. In every subject except sewing there is at 
least one school having over $5,000 worth of equipment, while in 
every one except physics there are some schools having less than $50 
worth of equipment. 'The amount spent annually for equipment also 

* varies in the same' way. 

A mor$ interesting table from the standpoint of comparison is 

• Table XXXIX, which is a table of medians similar in organization to 
Table XXXIV. It should be read thus: Among the schools reporting 
from Colorado the median value of physics equipment is $895, of com- 
mercial equipment $675, etc. 


Table XXXVIII. 


Valne of equipment. 

Phys- 

ic*. 

Chem- 

istry. 

Bot- 

any. 

Zool- 

ogy. 

Agri- 

culture. 

Sewing. 

Cook- 

ing. 

Com- 

mercial 

course. 

Spent 

anrui 

ally. 

Under WO 

$51*4300 

$aoi-$fioo 

$60141,000 

$1,00142,000 

$2/10145,000 

W.001410,000 

A oove 110,000 

45 

311 

202 

154 

SO 

12 

3 

U* 

28j 

190 

99 

38 

7 

?7 

. 387 

238 
78 
29 
12 
2 

66 

20Y 

113 

45 

25 

11 

1 

138 

164 

51 

13 

6 

2 

2 

37 

274 

171 

40 

15 

6 

3 

69 

272 

158 

43 

14 

3 

16 
' 36 
155 
160 
90 
25 
1 

$26 
■ 203 
189 
105 

44 

IS 

0 

l 

Total 

Median 







K97 

650 

735 

465 

823 

ISO 

468 

170 

370 

75 

543 

175 

562 

430 

4X3 

605 

583 

285 


Tabi.k XXXIX. 


Median valuo of equipment 
for— 

State. 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minne- 

sota! 

Physics.. 

Commercial course 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Botany 

8ewlng 

Zoology 

Agriculture 

Total 

Median amount spent annually. 

$895 

075 

520 

490 

215 

185 

220 

50 

$840 

700 

740 

445 

205 

186 

215 

140 

$490 

720 

415 

450 

210 

150 

185 

75 

* $555 

535 
400 
365 
110 
120 
120 
50 

$430 

635 

310 

420 

160 

175 

150 

60 

$840 

610 

460 

450 

185 

195 

165 

85 

$645 

500 

415 

540 

155 

200 

95 

\ 335 

3,250 

245 

3,470 

320 

2,695 

416 

2,255 

265 

2,240 

296 

2,890 

350 

2,885 

635 
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Table XXXIX — Continued. 


State. 


<i Median value of equipment for— 

Mis- 

souri. 

$550. 

775 

475 

450 

100 

200 

105 

115 

Mon- 

tana, 

Ne- 

braska, 

North 

Dakota. 

| Ohio. 

1 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wta- 

oonaiu. 

? Physics : 

w Commercial course 

_ Chemistry 

1 Cooking 

Bplany 

Sewing 

Z“!of?y 

Agriculture 

Total 

Median amount spent annually 

i 

11,500 

650 

630 

000 

300 

325 

750 

350 

S3 00 
200 
255 
230 
105 
70 
225 
50 

$500 

565 

300 

415 

105 

160 

150 

125 

$H35 
680 
635 
450 
135 
- 100 
05 
50 [ 

$400 

650 

550 

375 

150 

140 

175 

75 

$625 

500 

415 

450 

225 

125 

175 

40 

$670 * 
735 
485 
320 
165 
175 
175 
55 

2,050 

230 

5,505 

.650 

1,705 

105 

2,500 

400 

3,070 | 
200 ! 

2, 715 
600 

2,555 

170 

2,870 

200 


Median value of equipment 
for— 

1-100 

$400 

350 

375 

410 

135 

150 

120 

55 

101-200 

201-300 

Enrollment. 

! 

301-^00 j 501-l.OOp 

1,001 and 
over. 

Total. 

Physics ‘ 

Commercial course 

Chemistry . . 

Cooking 

Botany 

Sewing 

Zoology. . . 

Agriculture 

\ 

, Total 

Median amount spent annually. 

- . _;j 

$460 

420 
335 
360 
130 
115 
100 ' 
65 ; 
1 

1680 

575 

440 

3H0 

165 

100 

125 

75 

$830 | $1,880 

760 j 1,340 

740 : 1,050 

525 , 715 

310 j 480 

225 i 430 

260 | 470 

125 200 

$2,750 
1,780 
1,740 
866 
1, 160 
800 
1,000 
600 

•060 

006 

465 

430 

180 

175 

170 

>75 

2,(K> ; 1,W5 | 2,600 | 3,675 j 6,565 

1 -‘ r » j I*) | 300 j 440 j 600 

10, 766 
060 

2,750 

285 


For the entire association physics ranks first with $650 as the 
median, commercial subjects second with $605, and agriculture last 
with only $75. This same order is followed in most of the States, 
hut there are numerous exceptions, as can be readily seen upon exam- 
ination of the table. The number of interesting comparisons that 
could ho drawn is almost without limit, but il will be sufficient to 
point out a few of the most, important, A most interesting fact is 
that the Montana schools seem t*> be in a class by themselves, for in 
every case except that of commercial subjects the median is higher 
for Montana than for any other State. To be sure only 16 selected 
schools are included in the Montana report. The total of medians 
gives to Montana $5,595 and to Illinois, the nearest competitor, only 
470. At the otl^er extreme we find Nebraska with a total of but 
$1 ,705, less than one-third that of Montana. In the-number of dollars 
spent annually Montana also heads the list with $650 and South 
Dakota comes last with $170. * 

Turning to the other half of the table we see that in every case the 
median value of equipment increases with the size of school. An 
interesting exception to this statement is disclosed upon comparing 
the group of schools having enrollments of 100 pupils or less with the 
group of schools next larger, in size— that is, those having from 101 
to 200 pupils. Except in the case of agriculture and commercial 
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subjects the median favors the group of smaller schools and the total 
favors the smaller schools by 1100. An explanation of this fact is 
probably found in the fact that only the exceptional school of an enroll- 
ment of less than 100 is able to qualify for admission to membership 
in the association. Thks includes a number of private schools and 
academies in which the equipment is generally somewhat more 
elaborate than in the ordinary public high school of the same size. 

LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

♦ THK niOH-HCHOOI. MHIMKY. 

The high-school library is coming to he a real and valuable feature 
of the modern high school. The character of this library among the 
north central schools can he determined in a measure by an examina- 
tion of Table XL, in which it has been attempted to show the kind and 
number of books in these schools as determined hv the reports. The 
t&ble becomes clear when read as folWs: Of the 704 schools reporting 
on the number of volumes in the high-school library for English, 4 re- 
ported no volumes, 70 reported from 1 to r>0. *2.TC from 51 to 200, etc., 
and the median number of volumes for English is *2. ‘IS. In addition 
to the number of volumes in the library this'table gives the number 
of volumes ftddod in lOl.'l and tin* number of dollars spent for hooks 
during the same- year. This table is of interest to' show the variation 
from school to school in the number of volumes for the various 
subjects. 

Tari.k XL. 
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In Table XLI is set forth the number of sets of encyclopedias in 
the libraries of the high Schools. From it, we read that of the 799 
schools reporting, 8 report no encyclopedias; 93 wport 1 set each; 
218, 2 sets, etc. The median number of sets per school is 3. The 
table shows that although there is an actual variation of from 0 to 
16 sets per school, the great majority have either 2, 3, or 4 sets. 

♦ * 

Tahlk XU 






Sols of encyclopedia. 


_ 1 

1 

°! ’ 

1 

2 

1 I 

3 4 1 

1 i 

! s : 6 . ; ■ 8 ■ 9 -.10 ■ || i 12 ! 15 . 16 1 

i |_j_ ;. | . ! i : '**• 

Me- 

dian. 

Number of schools. | 

H 1 93 

i 

i 218 \ 

2in i m ! 

ivi 21 ■ :ii | t: n i io i ! i : 1 i J 
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Table XLII is another table of medians, 
The median number of volumes for Kngli: 
schools of Colorado is 290, for history 170, 
total of the medians is 807. 

Tahi k XU I 


and is read in this way: 
h in the libraries of tho 
fiction 200, etc-., and tho 

j 


Median nnrnU-r volumes for - 


Knglish 

History 

Kirtion 

Education 

LI o tuny 

Phy sirs 

Okies 

l.alin 

Herman... 

Chemistry 

Physical geography 

Agriculture 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

Physiology.. 

t'ookine 

Manual training 

Sewing 

Commercial course. 

Drawing 

French, 


Total.. 


Colo- 

! llimuK 

: Indi- 

1 

; Iona 

1 

; Kan 

! Michi- 

! Minne- 

Mis- 

rado 

1 

1 aim. 


1 S:WS 
1 _ 

gan. 

j sola. 

souri. 

290 

2SI 

209 

193 

! J75 

275 

255 

285 

17n 

2:12 

! 190 

150 

! *184 

221 

234 

217 

200 

88 

23 

50 

68 

140 

180 

67 

23 

8 

0 

34 

4K 

19 

32 

44 

15 

22 

20 

12 

■ 12 

22 

' 24 

7 

15 

19 

18 

15 

9 

. 19 

18 

12 

18 

19 

15 

14 

0 

15 

36 

10 

13 

22 

IK 

8 ' 

12 

14 

9 

14 

9 

18 

13 , 

7 i 

1 7 

13 

7 

& 

15 

13 

! 10 j 

! 4 ! 

! 3 

15 

17 

6 

8 

13 , 

j 7 

r, ! 

7 

15 

18 

$ 

5 

4 

1 

8 | 

16 

5 

32 

21 

10 

22 

3 

■ 7 

3 

M 

17 

9 

13 

14 ! 

; 12 

9 

0 

e 

8 

6 

2 


1 

fl 1 

0 

6 

13 

0 

0 

5 | 

0 

5 ; 

4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 j 

5 

1 

10 

0 

(i 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

o ! 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81)7 

797 

(<00 

531 

567 

820 

919 

708 
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Medko numtttr volumes for 


Engliah 

Bistory 

Fiction. .' 

Education . 

Botany 

Physio* 

Ctrioi 

Latin 

Qwnum 

Chemistry 

Phratoal geography 
Agriculture 

Zoology... 

Matbcoutio* 

.Physiology 

Cooking 

Manual training 

Bowing 

(VmnMrotal course. . 

Drawing 

French 

Total. 


BUte 


ontana 

Ne- 

braska 

North 

Dakota 

Ohio 

417 

61 

350 

192 

217 

98 

Hi3 

138 

34 

40 

83 

81 

8 

S3 

19 

13 

22 

11 

19 

in 

21 

10 

19 

14 

(‘> 

8 

15 

12 

21 

6 

9 

11 

27 

4 

9 

10 

18 

7 j 

14 

6 

13 

8 1 

13 

6 

3 

17 

8 

6 

8 

o ! 

7 

2 

(’) 

» i 

9 

6 

(‘) 

3 

8 

5 

0 

1 1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 1 

6 

0 

I I 

0 

0 

6 

ft 

0 

0 

- (,) l 


0 

0 

8)1 j 

313 j 

781 

512 J 


Okla- 

homa. 


350 

125 

41 

23 

0 

12 

0 

5 

5 

7 

8 

6 
5 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
o 


South 

Dakota 


375 

230 

213 

21 

21 

13 

14 
HI 

15 
II 

15 
9 

16 
15 

g 

2 

3 

3 

8 

14 

0 


506 


Wiscon- 

sin 


221 

235 

92 

21 

28 

25 

a 

15 

16 

g 

20 

12 

g 

9 

13 

6 

4 

0 

i 

0 


Enrollineni 


MMUn rmmltt'r vuluiiirs fur 


Knplbh. . 

IJ istory . . 

Fiction . . 
Education. . 

Botany . . 

Physics... 

Cfvta 

Latin. 

Oartnan 

Chemistry 

Physical geography 
Agriculture. . 

Zoology 

Mathematic* 

Physiology . 


Manual training 

Sewing 

Commercial course. 

Drawing 

French 

Total 


ioo 

J01-2Q0, 

f 2IU -300 

j 

| 301-400 

18ft 

175 

247 

311 

18) 

153 

• 1 08 

247 

125 , 

NO 

70 

64 

14 

25 

23 

i 17 

12 

15 

16 

21 

9 

15 

• 17 

f IS 

9 

9 

15 

17 

8 

10 

12 

16 

6 

7 

l 9 

17 

8 . 

6 

' 9 

12 

6 

U 

9 

10 

6 

12 

9 

ft 

6 

e, 

6 

9 

7 

6 

8 

ft 

6 i 

5 

5 

4 

U 

1 

3 

3 

o ! 

» 1 

1 

2 

o « 

o 

1 

1 

0 

’0 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 


535 

658 

818 | 



.vim .non 


51T 

3 /» 

113 

16 

31 

a 

39 

32 
38 
25 


21 

15 

12 

8 

5 

5 

4 

12 

0 

,288 


1.001 
anil over 


850 1 
• 750 j 

113 

2.5 

« i 

40 

fiy | 

L< I 

53 j 
27 
43 1 

3 | 
37 

24 
16 
16 
19 

4 

14 

25 


2,241 


Total 


23,4 

189 

S3 

21 

18 

16 

14 

ft 

10 

g 

g 

8 

* 

6 

2 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 


; ~ ucilfic OUUV5S E,ugusa reading witli 

volumes, history second, with 1S9, and commercial subjects, drawing, 
and French tying for last place with medians of zero. English also 
leads in. every State except Kansas, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, where 
.it is surpassed by history. The examination of the totals brings out 
the interesting fact that here again tho Nebraska schools have a firm 
grip on last place with but 313 volumes, as 'opposed to 1,018 for the 
South Dakota schools, which represent the other extreme. 

The size of the school seems to have about the same effect upon 
T iry equipment as it was found to have upon material equipment, 


1 Tb* blanks sent to tba Montana schools did not call for these subjects 


T 


b 
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except in the case of books of fiction, for education, and for agricul- 
ture. In these three cases the table shows no definite correlation 
between the number of volumes and the size of school. The saine 
relation between those schools having enrollments under 100 and 
those with from 101 to 200 pupils is found here that was found in 
tho tables on material equipment. The group of smaller schools has 
facilities superior to those of the other group. 

. Table XLIII gives the median number of United States and State 
Government reports, and is read thus: In the schools of Colorado the 
median number of United States Government reports is 83 and of 
State government reports 7. It is seen that the larger schools do ' 
not possess a larger supply of these reports than do the smaller schools. 

This is doubtless due to the fact that they are free. 


TAbLK Xl.III. 


Stale. 


MM tan number volumes of - 


United Stales Government reports. 
State government rejwrUs. . 


; Illinois i 

rrtd(4 imno ? ■ aim. 




Iowa. 

1 Kan- 

! MTohl. 'yim*-! 

Mis- 

sas. 1 

; j 

1 gan. i 

SOU. I 
1 

souri. 

30 

39 

41 1 

•J 

n 

13 

\' 9 I 

] 

25 | 

21 i 

T 


MM lan number volumes of 

Montana.; , ^ 
bmska. 


Bute 



' z * 

North 
J Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

1 . 

i South 
Dakota. 

i WKoou- 
j sin. 

4 

\ nlted Stales Government re- 

! 



i 


i 

ports 

40 | *60 

! 4ff- 

19 

31 

60- 

1 40 

State government reports. , . . . . 

o i 13 

, •«, 

y 

0 

12 

i__ * 


Enrollment 

l 

i 

Median number volumes of - 

| 





Total. 


1-100. 1 101-200. 

j 201-W 

301-600. i 

601-1,000.! 

1,001 



! 



i 

and over. 


United Slates Government re- 





j 


ports 

23 ; 41 

40 

33 

34 1 

42 < 

87 

State government reports 

v 

S | 16 

14 

1 

10 

9 

-J 

U 


In Table XLIV^is given the median number of seta of encyclope- 
dias per school. It is read in the same way as the previous tables. 
The interesting fact is fhe striking uniformity from State to State, 
the median being 3 sets per school in every State except Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, where it is 2. The larger schools show a median of 4 
sets as opposed to 2 for the smallest schools. 
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Plate 


Median number arts 'of— 


Colo- 


Illinois 


Km yclojMV lilts. 


Iowa. KajcaLi Mlrhi- . Mlnnc- Mis 


3 i *i 


Median nuiulirr -x'ts of 


Kncyclogpdia; 


Muulaiw Setimskw ,^V nh ( »h k) I ° klrtv s ' m,h 

! I>akoU. ho ilia. Dakota sin 


Median niiralrt »-ts of 


Knrydoppdias. 


'3 i \ s' j 2 3 ; 

♦ 

Kr.rullmhnl 

1-ltW lul-Au AH Jm mi-.wai Soi l. ml ■ !mi * Tot J 

owcr 1 

2 1 3 M 4 j i 


Table XLV gives the median number of books per school added in 
1013 and the modiafi number of dollars spent for books in the same 
year. Among the States the smallest number of books added per 
school as represented hy the modi \\\ is M. for Nebraska ; the largest is 
l«tfFOklahomn. Thedargest amount of njftney spoilt' per school is 
‘ $175f or Oklahoma, and the smallest, $75, for Ohio. The effect of on-, 
rollment is the same as in the previous eases, ‘so it need not be 
discussed again. * 

Taiii.k XI.V 


Metikin number uli- 


Colo- 

rado 


: In, 

(11 inn 


•St -'ll r 


Ion,, KniLVLv'. «»”*•** 

y 'pin. sou sour i 


Books added in 1U13. . . 
Amount spent for 1 rooks In iyl.1 

Si 33 1 n 

*yi $ 12 / 1 $iu/» 

1 * 

9M 

lU2 . (M ^ 

9w 9137 $y/> ' Sns 

<* 




SlAb* 



m ■ 

Median number of - 

Montana. 

!*— ■] jxa. 

Ohio- 

l 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota, 

Wiscon- 
1 sin. 

Books added in 1913 . 

Amount spent for books in 1913, 

110, 

<126 

u 

590 

i 

> h > 

9*8 

64 

975 

150 

$175 

106 

$138 

«* 

1 *0 

$108 

Median number of— 


•* 

Enroll moot 




1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1,001 and 
over. 

Total. 

Books tdded In 1913.. .. 

38 

187 

63 

983 

70 

997 

100 

9113 

97 

9145 


78 

9111 

Amount spent for books in 1913. . 

1 

I(\J 

9263 
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Yhb city library 


It often happens that, besides the high-school library, the high 
»oh(X>l has across to a city library. Tho extent to which the citiog 
in which tho schools of the North Central Association are located 
have public libraries is brought out in Table X] AT. This table ii 
understood when read thus: In Colorado the cities in which f> of 
the ,!J schools reporting are located have no .public libraries; the 
citiis in which 4 of the schools are located have libraries of 2,. r >00 
volumes or less, etc. 

* J lie States in which tho cities are least well equipped with librariw 
are Kansas, North Dakota,, and Missouri, while tTie cities of Mon- 
tana, Illinois, and* Indiana seem to be very well provided. An 
examination of the part of the yible based upon 1 population shows 
that tin* number of cities not having libraries steadily decreases &g 
the size of city increases and that the size of library meroases along 
with tin* size of the city. This is one of the advantage's which & 
school enjoys in being situated in a large city, although this advan- 
tage may he diminished \v tire fact that in a large city the library 
may no^ be so easily accessible os in a small one. 

Tahlk XIA’I. 


Number o< volumes In city library. 


0 .. 

!-2,M« 

* ,50 i — a, rill i , .... 
ynoMo.uno. . . 

10,1101-2;., mo 

iS.uni-An.nm . . 
-SO.ooi-ion.OoO. . . 
iai.UR find over 


ToUi] . 


0 

I-2A00 

2/>Al^>,000 

5.001- 10,000. . . 

10.001 - ZS, 000. . . . 

25.001 -£0,000 

50.001 - 100,000 

100.001 and over . 

Total 


' l ‘(do- 
rado 

Iiimoiv 

Indi- 

i lo»*a i 
1 1 

Kan- 


JSllnnc- 

111* 

! ii 

. turn. 

3 

sas. 

IA 

1 (E«*. 

1* i 

j \ni.». 

| sourl. 
21 

4 

i n 

5 

h i 

14 1 

11 i 

. i 

i i 

10 

it) 

! II ! 

1 1ft I 

10 1 

10 

19 j 


s 

r 31 1 

1 , 17 

12 | 

•j i 

j 16 ' 

1) ! 


;r 

! 20 | 

0 

* i 

4 

1 1* ! 

, a : 

i 1 


2 ! 

: 12 , 

A 

J ; 


: 9 : 



f 2 J 

0 



1 0 j 

i ■ 


— — j 

,* .r> 

2 



: i 

io : 

11 

w j 

132 1 

:3 

H 

54 

XA ' 
1 

«i 1 

48 


State— Continued. 


Number of volumes In city library. 


I Man- 
| tana. 


Ne- 

braska. 


25 

0 

21 

25 

19 

7 

9 

21 

133 


1 Okla- 

Soulh 

Wis- 


1 horaa. 

Dakota. 

consin 

Total. 
' * 

— 


4 


3 ; 

2 

! 3 

133 

2 


7 

1* 

2 

5 

24 

261 

6 

► 4 

16 

169 

1 

3 

19 i 

114 



' 2 

46 



0 

16 



5 

. w 

14 

16 

76 

834 
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COURSE or STUDY. 


THK METHOD OF ELECTION 

Does the student elect by subject, or by course, or by a combina- 
tion of the two? This is a question that must be answered in some 
ky ever y school that permits any election whatsoever. Table 
XLVII, is based upon the reports from 909 schools. It is composed 
of two parts, the one giving the actual number of cases, the other 
the percentages, and is read as follows: Of the 34 schools reporting 
from Colorado, 19, or 56 per cent, permit their students to elect by - 
subject; 4, or 12 per cent, permit their students to elect by course; 
and 11, or 32 per cent, combine the two methods of election. 

It is interesting to note that for [the whole association election by 
subject occurs about as frequently as election by course, while the 
combination method is very nearly as frequent as either of the other 
two. From State to State, however, some differences are plainly 
visible. Election by subject predominates to a considerable degree 
in Colorado, Michigan, and Indiana; election by courses in Onio, 
Iowa, and North Dakota; while in Montana, and to a less extent in 
Kansas,, the combination method is most frequently found The 
size of cit^ seems not to be definitely related to the method of 
election, although there does seem to be some tendency in the largest 
cities to adopt the method of election by course. This same state- 
ment holds for the size of school, as an examination of the table 
will show. 
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Method of dootton. 

State. 

Colo- 

rado. 

Illi- 

nois. 

Indi- 

ana. 

Iowa. 

0 

Kan- 

sas. 

Michl- 
0 w. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Mis- 

souri 

By subjeot 

10 

4 

U 

43 

40 

30 

28 

13 

IS 

17 

30 

16 

18 

24 

30 

50 

20 

25 

26 

20 

21 

21 

U 

10 

By course 

Both 

Total 

34 

1 23 

50 

63 

27 

48 

25 

1 73 

06 

66 

46 

Per cent by subject. . . ’ 

M 

13 

■ 35- 

40 

25 

48 

22 

30 

25 

33 

42 

53 

2a 

26 

38 

30 

32 

41 

32 

0 

Per cent by course 

Per oent by bo|h. 


Method of election. .. 

State. 

* 

Mon- 

tana. 

Ne- 

braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wis- 

consin. 

TotaL 

By subject 

1 

15 

21 

18 

0 

12 

6 

.1 

44 

' 6 

4 

4 

5 
8 

6 

30 

28 

30 

116 

324 

274 

By course 

Both. * ' 

10 

Total 

16 

40 

27 

130 

14 

10 

88 

900 


Per cent by subject 

6 

31 

63 

31 

43 

26 

33 

45 

22 

20 

48 

32 

• 42 
20 
20 

26 

42 

32 

34 

32 

34 

- m 
u 
m 

Per oent by oourse 

Per cent by both 

= -===-.=; 


Population. 



NUMBER OF UNITS OF WORK OlYKN IN THB VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Certain difficulties arose in the* preparation of the tables on this 1 
matter. The report blank called for the “number of unite or half 
.. units of work actually being given this year in each subject.” HR* 
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1b somewhat ambiguous, with the result that some reported the 
number of ** units/* others, the number of “half units,” given in 
each subject. These differences, however, were in most cases easily 
detected by a comparison of the various items in the report, and 
the final table is made of corrected items. A real mistake, which 
was undoubtedly made in a few cases, although only in a few, and 
which was more difficult to detect, was a wrong interpretation of 
the number of units of work actually being given. It seems that 
w some cases the number of divisions in a subject was given instead 
of the number of different units of work offered in the school. 

Concerning the number of units of work being given in the various 
subjects, there were reports from 869 schools. Upon these 869 
reports all the following tables referring to the course of study are 
based. The first of these tables — Table XLVIII — is a somewhat 
general table in which is shown the number of units of work given 
in each subject in each of the 869 schools reporting. The table is* 
read thus: One dfchool reports 0 units of English, 0 schools report 
$ unit, 6 schools report 1, etc.; 15 schools report 0 units of Latin, 
2 Schools J unit, 9 schools 1 unit, etc. 


Table XLVlir. 




i 
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Table XLVIII — Continued. 


V 

» 

l 

i 

3 

A 

0 « 

w 

I 1 

V! 

«i 

| 

P 

jd 

£ 

f, 

?! 

A 

192 

467 

203 

2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

j i 

: * 

! 400 
j 152 
153 

M 

34 

2 

3 

0 

17 

1 

3 

jj 

! | 

1 £ 

, ja 

1 

~ i ! it 
111 ! ! 

0 

I:."::.::::::::::::: 

U 

2 

2::::::::::::::::: 

S::/::::::::::::: 

41..* 

5 

435 

120 

173 

21 

63 | 
6 1 
17 
1 
30 
0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

370 
00 
228 
•24 
| 104 
0 
17 
0 
16 
0 
0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

600 

32 

62 

15 
52 

16 
12 

4 
48 

j 4 

5 
3 

3 
0 
0 
1 

4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

j 411 

168 
j 103 

; 10 

1 <1 

3 

25 

4 
13 
1 

160 

364 

334 

3 

7 

0 

1 

680 

2 

35 

j 1 

70 

5 

49 

0 

24 

0 

1 

0 

2 

145 

666 

52 

3 

*2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 335 

i 483 
l 44 
i 2 

1 1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

520 

229 

112 

4 

2 

0 

2 

664 

81 

80 

4 

11 

1 

15 

1 

3 

j 671 

! 122 

1 97 

; 15 

1 29 

1 8 

11 

1 3 

! 6 

1 
-3 
0 
0 
l 
0 
1 

,0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


i 


















7 








74 








8 








(4 










6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 










14 










10 • 



\ 








11 











04 











12 













0 t 
0<i 








* 



n 



t 







| 

u : 

0 1 

0 

■ 0 

0 l 

0 1 
0 ! 


1 









16 






! 





»H4 






| 






24 : 












26. 












30 ; 












35 | 











62 







jfc ! 






!, 


\ 


860 

i 

860 

0 

0 

0 









] 869 
>\ 

869 

i 


Total | 860 860 

Mod tan j o | 4 

Quart tie deviation. 4 J l , 

Mode j 6 O' 

1 1 

860 

* 

860 
0 ! 

J| 

860 

i 

4 

800 

! 

869 

0 

J 

860 

0 

0 

0 

800 

0 

1 

« 


What was said in a previous paragraph in a general way regarding 
a wrong interpretation by some of those reporting is made specific 
in this table. Take English for instance. One school reports 26 
units of English, another 24, and another 18}. it is hardly possible 
that so many units are actually being given in any school. These 
reports must have reference to tho number of divisions in English 
instead of tho number of units of English given. Similar extremes 
for manual training, commercial course, and drawing may be correct, 

* while those for history, algebra, and normal subjects are probably 
errors. 

An examination of tho median, mode, and quartilo deviation dis- 

* close some interesting facts. It should be remembered that the 
median here represents the number of units given in the middle 
school when the 869 schools are arranged in order, according to the 
number of units of a particular subject given, with the school giving 
the least number of units at one extreme and the school giving the 
greatest number of units at the other; tho mode is the number of 
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units found in the greatest number of schools; and the quartile 
deviation is the range of the middle 50 per cent divided by two. 
Where tho quartile deviation is zero, at -least 50 per cent of the 
schools give the same number of units as is represented by the median. 
In other words, a quartile deviation of zero is indicative of uni- 
formity among the schools. A further indication of uniformity is 
found when the median and modo are identical. 

It will be noticed that tho median number of units given is highest 
in English and Latin, in both of which it is 4; history comes next 
with a median of 3, and German is third with 2. In algebra, geometry, 
and the commercial subjects the median is 1}; in physics, manual 
training, and chemistry it*is 1; in cooking, agriculture, physical 
geography, physiology, civics, botany, domestic science, and sewing 
it is but $; and in the remaining subjects, French, zoology, educa- 
tion, music, drawing, and normal subjects it 0, When the median 
is zero, that means that at least 50 per cent of the schools do not 
give a single unit or half unit of the subject. 

As previously mentioned, a quartile deviation of zero indicates 
uniformity, or a tendency toward standardization. An examination 
of the tabid shows that the quartile deviation is zero for English, N 
physics, physical geography, French, civics, education, algebra, and 
geometry. It is also seen that the median is zero for French and 
education. This means that at least 75 per cent of the schools offer 
no French and no education. The quartile deviation o{“ zero for the 
other six subjects, English, physics, physical geography, civics, 
algebra, and geometry, shows that tho number of units offered is 
thoroughly standardized for each subject. Over 50 per cent of the 
schools offer 4 units of English; 1 unit of physics, $ unit of physical 
geography, $ unit of civics, 1J units of algebra, and H units of 
geometry. The largest quartile deviation is found in the number 
of units of commercial subjects offered where it is 2. Manual training 
and domestic science come next wit h a quartile deviation of 1. The 
laige deviation shows that there is a wide variation among the 
schools as to the number of units given. 

Table XLIX gives the total number of units of work for each 
subject given in each of the.several groups of schools when the schools 
are grouped according to State, population, and enrollment. It is 
consequently composed of three parts, and is made clear, if read in 
this way: In the 122 schools reporting from Illinois, there is given a 
total of 568 i units of English, 457 units of Latin, 387$ units of history, 
etc.; the total number of units for all subjects combined is 4,203. 
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4 

Ta»u XLIX. 





Number of units of— 

# 

State. 

Illinois. 

Indian* 

Iowa. 


Michigan 

Minne- 

sota. 

Missouri. 

English 

668k 
J 457 

387k 
4081 
339 

250 
217k 
189( 
154 
■ 202k 

230 

1 

Oil 1 


247 

201 

UOn ;; 

297 

I 

col § 

Ori l 

mj 

History 




216 

1 186 

Commercial oourse 

IWV 

ni 

222} 

Oiu 

339V 

101 

107 

German. . 

1T1 



152 

«} 

Algebra. 

2134 

□7 

a 


174 

10? 

138 

110 

WV} 

04 
* 97 

fSi 

00 

23k 

57 

135 

134 

Geometry.. 

1944 

wf 

■ 

116 

110 


90 

Manual training 

247 
132 
115 
1 194 


07, 

■ 

88 

m 

IS 

Physics 

St 

I* 

61 

74 

f>A 

1 

102 


Domestic science 

07} 

53 

1 

77 

70 

59 

s» 

<8 

45 

Chemistry 


wt 

Cooking 

102 

188 

021 

AG 


69 

39 

Drawing 

69 

62 

W 

L 

a 


Sewing 

106 

$ 

78 

104 

Aj] 


43 

sol 

Normal subjects 




05 

74 

«} 

19 

Agriculture 

23* 

40 

27 

loij 

*°1 

Qi 

1 

174 

084 

j>7 

133 

Botany 

1 

97k 

27} 

French 

*H| 

•9 


094 


38 

19 

Physical geography 

23k 

59 

28 

13 

13 

2 

21 

OQ 


11 1 


23 

00 

Music 

t 

'70k 

m 

22 

CS vies 

0a 

r 

u 

44 

40} 

4 1 

40 

31 

31 

Physiology ; 

71 

•¥ 

971 


304 

10 

Zoology....................... 

74 

6o} 

igj 


11 

19 

22* 


Education 

in 


29k 

3 i\ 

. 13 

Other subjects 

81 

i 2 


. ■' 






40 

27 1 

34} 

Total 

4,263 

122 

1 938 

1 863 


2,354k 

74 

1 

2,113 
. 02 

1,58U 

50 

Number of schools reporting. . . . 

' «1 

’ 60 


2, 901 

95 


Number of units of— 


State— Coot Inued. 


Nebras- 
ka. . 


SC 


lish. 


History 

Commercial course 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Manual training 

Physics 

Domestic science 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Drawing 

Sewing 

Normal subjects ! . ” 

Agriculture 

Botany 

French 

Physical geography 

Music.; 

Civics 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Education 

Other subjects 

Total 

Number of schools reporting 


168 

166< 

1231 


117 


72 

48 

28 

SI 

11 

14 

62 

38 

26 k 

6 

22 

S» 

*8 

20 

13k 


North 

Dakota. 


1,266k 

49 


104 

75 

021 

84} 

66 

86k 

30 

43 

24 

•st 

27 

17 

u* 

17 

18 
3 

12 

Uk 

14 

1 * 

10 

© 


702 

28 


Ohio. 


608 

652k 

378 

387 

411 

239 

220k 

120 

147 

67 

111 

50 

l«k 

66 

65 

105 

73* 

60 

71 

8 1 


Okla- 

homa. 


4,007 

147 


69k 

06 

69 

60 

36 

»* 

24 

26 

16 

21 

Uk 

T 

7} 

8 

1 

11 

*8 

3 

S* 


Bo utii 
Dakota. 


617 

16 


74 

69 

47 

38 

46 

20 

27 

24 

16 

17k 

13 

9 

I 

4 

10 

6 

7k 

7 

a 


479 

18 


Wiscon- 

sin. 


361 


272i 

296 

230 

118k 

109 

148 

92 

78 

27 

69 

36 

62 

I 


2,675 

87 


Total. 


3,500 

3,073 

2,539 

2,440 

2,250 

1,390k 

1,2751 

1,204k 

876 

810 

089k 

082 

684 

05U 

642k 

527 

537k 

450 

457 

4iji 

398 

312 

242 

220 

370 


26, "19k 
809 


ERjt 


EBF7TT 


; ip. . ■ « 
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STUDY OF OOtXSOSS AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Tablr XLIX — Continued. 


Population. 


Number of unit* of— 


History. 

Commercial course . . . 

Gorman 

Algebra 

Oeo^wtry 

Manual training. . , 

Physics 

Domestic 10 lone©. 

Chemltlry 

Cooking.. 

Drawing. 

Bowing... 

Normal subjects 

Agriculture 

Botany 

French 

physical Geography. . 

Civics" 



Other subjects 


Total 

N umlter of schools re- 
porting 


2.501- 

5,001- 

j 7,501- 

10.001- 

! 15.001- 

’SO. 001 lit) ■ 1 

1 

5,000. 

7,500. 

1 10.000. 

15.000. 

; 50,000. 

| over. 


1 Total. 

m 

1 

462 

324} 

277 

400 

459 


3. 500 

787. 


427| 

206} 

259} , 357 

376 


i 3. 072 

6 - 1 


344 

252} 

210 

; MV 

xm 

2. 539 

507 1 


340 

200 

23S} 

472 

300 


2.446 

623. 


280} 

225 

185} 

! 270 

379 


! 2. 256 

;u9 

1K4 

129 

105 

i 157 

196 

. 

1 1.390} 

326} 

• 17U 

120 

10U 

144 

uso 

■ 

i i.j;M 

■u>\ 

129j 

100} 

1 15§ 

i 210 : 

291. 


1,264} 

221 

114 

77j 

os 

1 1 

1211 


875 

ion* 

96 

7*4 

S2 

122 

lllj 


! K10 

148 

OS} 

70 

ii;'l 

W4 j 

113 


1 twyj 

144 

72 

60} 

To 

l 

109} 

1 tW2 

94 

52 

60 

57} 

7sJ 

2S5 


IW4 

134 

71} 

60 

6S 

! 84* | 

l-N 

: 651} 

1K3 

75 

46} 

544 

; 35 ; 

36 


i 042 } 

150 

74 

36 

40} 

! 32 

11 


527 

128} 

06 

53 

43} 

j ^ 



1 537} 

30 

20 

*7 

34 

1 74 

211} 

450 

117 

01} 

364 

4 -i 

' M} 

6.5 


1 457 

82 

44 

4Sl 

31} . 

1 47 1 

97 


! 419} 

95 


63 

34} 

30 

45} 

Ml 

398 

09 


32 

27 

23 

37 

61 


312 

51 


30 

24 

22} 

4U 

42} 


242 

n 


20 

16 

13 

13} 

12 


'220 

57j 

t 

41} 

29} 

;« | 

53 

91 


376 

0. 223 

3, 37S 

2, AOS 

2,270} 

3, 400} 

4, 134} 


26,7114 


IIS 

S3 

tiS 

91 

102 

i 

S69 


Number of units o 


English 

Latin. 

History 

Commercial course.. 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Manual training 

Physics.. 

Domestic sc lenoe 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Drawing 

flawing 

Normal subjects 

.Agriculture 

Botany 

French 

physical geography. . 

Civics 

Physiology 

Foology 

Education 

Other subjects 


Total 

Number of sohools reporting. 


Knr.tllmrnt. 


1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

j 501-1,000 

1 .001 anti 
over. 

Total. 

347 

1,330} 

697 

595} 

1 306} 

211) 

3,488 

203 

1, 1584 

634 

544 

265| 

166 

3,061 

238 

940} 

520} 

447 

234} 

149} 

| 2,530 

129 

675 

551} 

608 

- 336 

183} 

2,443 

215 

783}; 

438 

413} 

243} 

157) 

2,251 

146} 

524 

271} 

235 J 

12ll 

88 , 

1.386 

129} : 

489 

250} 

218} 

i 

75} 

1.272) 

59} 

320} 

242 

27(1 

176 

193) 

1,201) 

74 

336 

175 

149 

HI) 

56} 

872 

48} 

258} 

165 

163} 

103 

65} 

MM 

62 

208} 

140} 

134 

HI. 

54 

' (Mi) 

45 

207 

136 

13s 

87 

6« : 

679 

44 

129 

• 95 

121 ; 

127 

166 

OS2 

491 


179} 

120} 

131 ; 

97 

69 

040) 

24 


204} 

182} 

123 

26 

21 

640) 

39 


237} 

130) 

94 

15 

7} 

524* 

44 

199} 

10F 

100} 

54} 

37} 

537 

. 73 


32 

75 

88 1 

108 

450 

32 

168 

00} 

81 

48 

37} 

457 

32} 

12ft 

63' 

81} 

66 

45 

416 

36 

152} 

81} 

65 

39 ; 

23 

397 

24 


106 

64 

56 

35 

35} 

310 

14 

■ 

73 

41} 

61 

33 

27 

240 

16 


1084 

44 

34) 

»} 

6* 

219) 

32 


124} 

49 

65 

47 

57} 

375! 

2,249 

9, 174} 

5,312} 

4,955) 

2,830 

2, 108 

26, 629} 

03 

346 

173 

\ 

69 

41 

866 


Table L, derived from Table XLIX, is a table of percentages and 
is consequently superior for purposes of comparison. We shall there- 
fore pass to it. It is read as follows: 13.3 per cent of the units of 
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work given in the 122 schools reporting from Illinois are English, 
10.7 per cent Latin, 9.1 por cent history, and so on. 

Tablx L. 


Per oenl of unite of— 



Illinois. 

Indiana. 

English 

13.3 

J3.8 

Latin 

10.7 

11.1 

•History 

0.1 

0.8 

Commercial course 

0.6 

A0 

German 

A0 

10.4 

Algebra 

6.0 

6.0 

Geometry 

* 4.6 

4.8 

Manual training 

6.8 

4.6 

Physics 

9.1 

3. 1 

Domestic science 

3.7 

3.6 

Chemistry 

3.8 

2.7 , 

Cooking 

. 3.4 

3.3 

Drawing 

4.4 

3.6 

Sewing 

3.6 

3.3 

Normal subjects 

.6 

.3 

Agriculture 

.8 

1.3 

Botany 

1.8 

3.6 

French 

3.4 

1.4 

Physical geography 

1.6 

1.2 

Music 

2.0 

3.1 

Civics..* 

1.5 

1.5 

Physiology 1 

1.7 

.7 

Zoology | 

1.7 


Education 

.4 

. 1 

Other subjects ! 

1.5 

1.6 


Iowa. 

Kansas. 

i 

Michi- 

gan. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Mis- 

souri, 

12.6 

11.1 

13.4 

11.6 

12.6 

12.1 

! 10.6 

10.9 

1 A 1 

11.6 

‘ Afr 

9.4 

10.6 

7.6 

10.5 

7.1 

0.1 

11.7 

7 2 

18 

7.2 

7.4 

A4 

6.4 

A 4 

6.3 

4.9 

A® 

4.3 

17 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.2 

4.9 

6.2 

4.3 

4.0 

7.6 

3.6 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

2.8 

8.0 

4.0 

3.1 

2.2 

4.0 

" 2.0 

1.4 

1.5 

3.4 

2.8 

2.5 

3.6 

2.8 

1.9 

3.6 

2.3 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

2.4 

8.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.1 

3.5 

1.1 

7.0 

7.4 

.8 

6.3 

1.2 

2.3 

2.0 

2.0 

4.6 

1.7 

1.9 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

.4 

.5 

2.5 

1.1 

8.8 

1.6 

1.4 

2.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1 1 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

A 

1.1 

.8 

.1.1 

.6 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

10 ; 

1.3 

,1 

.1 

3.3 

. 8 

1.1 | 

.0 

. 2.0 

- 2.2 


State. 


Per rent of unite of— 


1 Ne- 

J hraska. 

North 

Dakota. 

English 

I*ntln 

Ills lory 

Commercial oourse 

German 

13.2 
■ 12.3 

1 9.7 

j 7.5 

9.2 

1 60 

! 5.7 

1 3.0 

3.8 

' 2.2 

| 3.1 

2.0 

.9 

1 1.1 

4.9 

3.0 ! 

2.1 
.5 

13.7 
10.0 

8.2 

11.0 

7.2 

4.7 
4.7 

5.6 

3.2 

3.1 

2.4 

3.5 

2.2 

3.7 
1.4 

Algebra. , 

Geometry 

Manual training 

Physics 

Domestic science 

ChemUtr? 

Cooking 

Dm wing 

Sewing | 

Normal subjects 

Agriculture 

JBotany 

i. m 

2.4 

_ 4 

French 

Pfij^ical geography 

18 

1*0 

Music 

1.6 

1.8 

1 5 

Civics 

8 

Physiology.. . . .’ 

Zoology i 

Education 1 

Other subjects ! 

1.0 

2 \ j 
1.1 

L 2 

1.1 
2.0 1 

1.2 1 


Ohio. 

Okla- | 
home. 

14.3 

13.4 

13.9 

12.7 

9.4 

11.3 

9.7 

9.6 

10.3 

7.0 

6.0 

5.3 

5.5 

4.7 

3.0 

4.8 

3.7 

3.1 

1*7 

4.1 

3.2 

2.2 

1.3 

4.0 

2.8 

2.0 

1.2 

3.4 

.4 

.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

2.6 

.2 

1.8 

2.1 

1.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.5 

.9 

.0 

.5 

.9 

.1 

.4 

1.7 | 

1.1 


South 

Dakota. 

Wi». 

ooastn. 

15.5 

13.4 

12.3 

11.0 

9.7 

10.1 

7.9 

11.1 

9.4 

A5 

5.4 

4 5 

5.6 

4.1 

5.0 

8.5 

3.3 

8.4 

3.7 

i 4.9 

2.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.9 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

2.6 

.9 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.4 

.8 

.9 

2.1 

11 

1.3 

.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

.9 

.4 

.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 


807*)*— 18 8 
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Tabls L — Continued. 


Population. 


Par wot of units of — 


History 

Oommeeclal coarse. 


jebra 

Geometry 

Munti train tog. . 

Physics 

Domestic science. . 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Drawing 


Normal subjects. , 

gricultura 

Botany 

Enoch 

Physical geography.. 

Musk 

Civics.. 

Phy 



i Under 
1 2, 400 

2 , 501 - 

5,000 

6 , 001 - 

7,500 

7 , 501 - 

10,000 

10 , 001 - 

15.000 

18 , 001 - 

50,000 

50,001 
and over , 


i * 14.3 

14.2 

i 

1 13 - ft 

12.8 

li 1 

12.0 

11.1 


1 11.8 

12.7 

l ila 

11.7 

11.4 

10.5 

A1 


0.8 

iao , 

1 10.1 

10.0 

9.2 

9.1 

A0 


ft. 8 

ftp . 

; 10,0 

10.3 

10.4 

13.8 

7.2 


8.0 

8.4 

Aft 

A 9 

A2 

A0 

9 2 


5.0 

Aft 

5.5 

5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 


5.2 

£.2 

3.1 

fc4.8 

4.5 

4.2 

3.9 


3.5 

3.9 

3.8 

* 4.4 

5.1 

A2 

7.0 


3.0 

’ 3 . ft 

3.4 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 


2.7 

3.1 

2. 8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.6 

2.7 


2.3 

2.4 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 


2 . ft 

2.8 

2.1 

2-8 

3.1 

2.8 

2.6 

1 

1.2 

V5 

1.5 

2.4 

2.6 

23 

6.9 


2.2 

2.2 ! 

2.1 

2.4 

3.0 

2.6 

3 1 


4.4 

2.0 i 

2.2 

1.9 

2.4 

1.0 

.9 


3 . ft 

. 2.6 ; 

2.2 

1.5 

1.8 

.9 

3 

i 

7.2 

2.0 ! 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

1.7 

....| 

. ft 

.ft 1 

.8 

1.1 

1.6 

2.2 

5.6 


1.7 

1.0 I 

1.8 

1.5 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 


1.4 

1.3 ! 

1.3 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

2.4 


1.8 

1.5 i 

l.fi 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 


K3 

1-1 

1.0 

. 1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 


.ft 

.8 ! 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 


1.3 

1.2 ; 

.9 

.7 

.ft 

.4 

.3 

i 

1.8 

.9 1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

2.2 


Enrollment . 


Per cent of units of- 


! 


Chotmenciol coarse. . 

Oerman 

Algebra 

Geometry 

training . . . . 


neelic science.... 

Chemistry... ... . .... 

Cooking 

Drawing 

Bearing 

Normal subjects 

Agriculture 

Botany 

French 

Physical geography. . 

Music 

Civics 

Physiology 

Other subjects 


1-100 

1 

; 101-200 

1 

201-300 

301-500 

1 

[ 501 - 1,000 

1 

| andover . 

Total . 

15.3 

14.6 

13. 1 

12.0 

i 10.7 

10.0 

11.1 

13.0 

12.6 

11.9 

11.0 

9.4 

7 . 9 # 

11.6 

10.6 

10.3 

9.8 

9.0 

A2 

7.1 

9.5 

S.ft 

7.4 

10.4 

11.4 

1 11.9 : 

; 8.7 

9.2 

9.0 

8.6 

8.3 

A3 

A 6 

7.4 

A5 

6.4 

6.7 

6.1 

4.8 

4.3 

4.2 

6.2 

5.8 

5.3 

4.7 | 

1 4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

4.8 

2.7 

3.5 

4.6 

5.6 

6.2 ! 

9.1 

4.7 

3.3 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

3.3 

2.2 

2.8 

3.1 

3.3 

3.7 

3.1 

3.0 

2.7 i 

2.3 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2 . o ; 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.1 . 

3.2 

2.5 

2.0 j 

1.4 

1.8 

2.5 

4.5 

7.8 

2.6 

2.2 ‘ 

1.9 

2.3 

2.7 

3.4 , 

3 . 3,1 

2.4 

1.1 

2.9 

3.4 

2.5 

.9 

1.0 

2.4 

1.8 

2.6 

2.4 

M 

.5 

. 4 . 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

3.2 

.8 

.0 

1.5 

3.1 

5.1 

1.7 

1.4 ; 

1.8 

1.7 

l.G 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

■* 1.1 ! 

1.4 

1.2 

1.7 

2.3 , 

2.1 

1.6 

1.0 , 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 . 

1.4 

1.5 

11 i 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

1.2 

.7 ■ 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 ' 

1.3 

.9 

.7 

1.2 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.3 

.8 

1.5 

1.3 

j 

.9 

1.3 

1.7 

2.7 

1.4 
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13.1 pfi cent. 

Knglish 

11.5 per cent. 

Latin 

9.5 per cent. 



9.3 per cent. 

(ommfrvlnl 

8.5 per cent. 

German 

, 5.2 per cent. 

Algebra 

4.8 per cent. 

< i eoraet ry 

4.7 per cent. 

Manual training - • ttHBBmMHMi 

3.3 per cent. 

Physics 

3 0 per cent . 

1 tomeat le science - • 

2.6 per cent. 

C hem Li try 

2.6 per cent. 

Cooking ^^B^B^BB 

2.5 {percent. 

Drawing 

2.4i>ercent. * 

Aewltvg ^B^^^^B 

7.4 j*er cent. 

Normal subjects • • - 

* 2.0 percent. 

Agriculture B^^^^B 

. 2.0 percent. 

Hotany 

1.7 per cent. 

French B^^^^B 

1.7 per cent. 

Physical geography B^^^B 
1.0 i>er cent. 

Mush* • ■ ^^^^B 

1.5 |M*r rent. w 

t'tvJca Bi^M 

1.2 per cent. 

Physiology BB 

.9 per cent. 

Zoology BB 

.8 per cent. 

Education BB 

1.4 jvr rent. 

Other subjects - - - B^^B 

Flo. It— I*er cent of unite given In each subject In 1913-M. 

Since the number of comparisons to be made is almost unlimited, 
it must suffice to point out only the most significant. For the whole 
association, it is seen that English leads all other subjects with 13.1 
per cent; that is, 13.1 per cent of all the uni ts of work given in the ’ 
schools of the association are English. Latin is second with 1 1.5 per 
cent, history third with 9.5 per cent, etc. This comparison is shown 

V 
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graphically in figure 16 much more clearly than is possible by the 
use of words. , 

A few of the significant variations from the order fof the whole 
association as shown by figure 16 should be notbd. English leads 
all the other subjects in every State without exception, in cities of 
all sizes except in those having populations ranging from 15,001 to 
50,000, where it is surpassed by commercial subjects, and in schools 
of all sizes excent in those having from 501 to 1 ,000 students, in which 
commercial subjects also rank first. It is interesting to not-p that, 
while Latin is holding its own in many schools, there is slightly more 
German given in the cities of the largest size than Latin. In every 
other case, however, Latin still leads German. Another interesting 
variation is found in manual training. While for the entire associa- 
' tion this subject ranks eighth, in school* of the largest size it ranks 
second. 

As just remarked, English is uniformly high in practically every 
^£roup of schools. There is, however, considerable variation in the 
percentage from State to Stite. and the percentage steadily decreases 
as the size of city and size of school increases? About the s..me state- 
ment holds for Latin, history, algebra, geometry, and physics. The 
percentage for commercial subjects varies greatly from State to 
State, from as low as 5.8 per cent in Missouri to 11.7 per cent in 
Michigan, and it increases with the size of city up to the group of 
cities of the largest size, where it drops from 13.8 per cent to 7.2 per 
cent. This is probably due to the presence in the large cities of 
numerous business colleges and private schools which lake over this 
feature of the work of the high school. The percentage of manual 
training, drawing, domestic science, sewing, zoology, and French 
show considerable variation from State to State, and increase with 
the size of city and size of school. There is, however, an interesting 
exception in the case of French which seems to he given quite fre- 
quently in schools of the smallest size. The amount of agriculture 
given ranges among the States from 0.8 per cent in Illinois to 4.6 jvrr 
cent in Minnesota, decreases with the increase of the size of the group 
of cities from 3.6 per cent to 0.3 per cent, and is greater in the schools 
of medium size than in either the very smallest or the larger schools. 
This shows a tendency on the part of the school to meet the needs of 
the community. The case of normal subjects is very similar to that 
of agriculture, and is explained in the same w v ay. The teachers of the 
rural schools come largely from the high schools of the smaller cities, 
and not from the larger cities. The percentage of educational sub- 
jects varies a great deal from State to State, and decreases more or 
leas regularly with the increase of the size of the city and the size of 
the r school. The remaining subjects — German, cooking, physical 
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geography, physiology, civics, chemistry, botany, and music— while 
varying to some degree in the various groups of schools are on the 
whole fairly uniform, German is to a slight degree an exception to 
this statement, for itsr percentage decreases with the increase in tho 
size of school. 

In Table LI, English, Latin, and modern foreign language's are 
compared. The percentages are taken from the previous table. The 
table is read -thus; 1T3 per cent of the units of work given in the 
schools reporting from Illinois are English, 10,7 per rent Latin, ajid 
10.4 per rent modern languages, and the total language group repre- 
sents 34.4 per cent, English still ranks first in every State, but Latin 
does not rank second in every State. In Missouri and Illinois there 
are more units of modern languages given than there are of Latin, 
while in Michigan the percentages arc equal. In the largest cities 
the modern languages easily lead both English and Latin, ns is also 
true in the group composed of schools of the next size smaller. Tho 
interesting point brought out by the table is the increase of the per- 
centage of units of modern languages with the increase in population 
and enrollment. 


Ifi rent of turn* i*f~ 


Enghsh 

Lai in... 

Modem Unpi*^ . . 

Tnuil Inn pulp's. . 


I'er rent of unit?- of - 


F.ngllsh 

I^at in 

Modem languoges. . . 

Tote’ iAupm^r>. . , 


Her cent of muts of 


English. . , .7 

l.tttm 

Modem languages 

Total languages 


Tamik 1,1 


''till e 


! Illinois 

India nu. 

Iom a 

i K 

Mi. hi- 

Minne- 

MU' 

| 


i 

J 

j P«». 

sota. 

i 

wmrl. 

1 

13 .1 

\l K 

12. A 

11. 1 

j 1 3 4 

11. ft 

j :i* 

to. ; 

n. i 

13 1 

Hl.fi 

HI. W 

HI 1 

ii.fi 

, HI 4 

n. s 

.1 _ _ /•*_ 

7.9 

1 10.9 

7. 5 

; 12.2 








34. 4 

3S. 7 

32 3 

29.6 

3V2 

2y. 2 

»4 

1 . 











• 






St«1 r. 




Ne- 

North , 


! Okla- 

■ Soul h 

Wl<- 


: Hru-k:!. 
1 

llakoto. ! 


homa 

| DttkuUi. 

cousin. 


13 2 

: ii: 

14.3 

, 13. 4 

| 15. 5 

13 4 


12.3 

, io.o ! 

13 9 

| 12.7 

12.3 

11.0 


V 7 

;.f» i 

12. y 

7. 2 

| 10.2 

9.4 









; 2 

31.3 ; 

41. 1 

31. 3 

j 3S. 0 

33 S 

* 


1 

‘optiiation. 



I' ruler 

! 2.AW- 

! A.tini- ’i 


! 10,001-* 

! 15,001- 

; 50,001 

! 

j ,5,000 

j j 

Jo, non 

| 15, IW 

50,000 

! and o\ er. 

.! 14,3 

14.2 

13.5 | 

12. S 

hi l 

12.0 

11. 1 

11. « 

12. 7 

i 12.fi | 

11,7 

U. 4 

10.5 

VI 

j H.6 

VO 

I u -3| 

10.0 

V 7 

10,2 

14. S 

L™l 

35.9 

35.5 j 

34.3 

332 

32.7 

35.0 
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Table LIIjgiveH a comparison of total science and total mathematics, 
the percentages being taken from Table L. It should be read as 
follows: 12*7 per cent of the total number of units of work given in 
the s chools reporting from Illinois are science, 9.6 per cent are matho- 
maticsTlStT science and mathematics combined give 22.3 per cent. 
The table show's that the amount of science given is comparativol\ 
uniform from State to State and changes but little with tho increase of 
either population or enrollment. Mathematics, on the other hand, 
decreases w r ith tho increase of either population or enrollment, and 
aeems to be most affected by the latter T 


Taki.k 1. 11 


$ 


Per cent of tin tin of 

liKhoU 

Indiana 

j l*twa 

! Kiinv^v 

Mtchl- 

pan. 

; Mfnne- 
j sola 

1 

: Mis- 

souri 

Soknc* 

Hat heme tk» 

IX 7 

10. 9* 10. ft 

9.8 | 10.0 

11.2 

9.6 

13 1 

10. « 

10.9 

8.5 

! 9.8 

1 10.6 

Total ncJmoe and maihe- , 

matlm 

1 

2X3 

1 1 

?0.7 

i 

: 20. 8 
1 

20.8 

j 

! il5 

19. 4 

'■ 20.4 

T«r cent of unit* of— 



Plate. 



Ne- 

braska. 

North 

Dakota. 

i 

Ohio. 

’ Okla- 
homa 

; Poilth 
, Dakota. 

Wit. 

ootisfn. 

Science 

1X2 

11.9 

9. i 

11.7 I 
11.5 | 

10. 6 
10 0 

J 1X8 

l 1 1 A 

11 6 
K.6 

Ibfimmilici 

11.7 




1 ll.U 

Total aelenor and mathemat ice 

23.9 

21.3 

2X2 | 

20. S : 

2X8 

20.2 




Population. 



Per rent of uofls of - 

Under 

2,500. 

2.$01- 

5,000 

6,001- 

7^500 

7,501- 

10,000 

, 10,001- 
15,000 

15.001- 

60,000 

60,001 
and over. 

afliMiMi * 

IL. 7 
10.8 

11. 8 
10. 8 

1X0 
10. A 

11.6 

9.9 

11 7 

f 1 A 

1L6 

8.6 


A 1* f 

9.3 

1 1* O 
18 


Total science and mathe* 
matin 

i 

21* 

216 

216 

21.6 

20.9 

*X4 

20.1 
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Table LI I— CoutinutMj. 


Per cant of aniu of— 



Karo 11 men t 



j 

1-100 

I0I-3U0 

201-300 

$01- <500 

601-1,000 

LODI 

andorer 

Total. 

BcJmcr 

Miihrnuukv 

n ? 
12 i 

11.9 
11 0 

1 

i c - 

I O' 

It 4 
9.2 

11:9 

12 

11.9 

7.8 

11.7 

ICO 

Tot a) science and m_thr- 
mnlhv j 

- ' l 

2i 4 | 

22 9 

j 

21.3 . 

20.0 

30.0 

,a ; 

21. T 


In Tahiti LI II the technical subjects for boys— manual training, 
drawing, and agriculture; tho technical subjects for girls — cooking, 
domestic science, a^i sewing; and commercial subjects are com- 
pared. Since it is identical in form with the immediately preceding 
tables, it need not be explained. It will bo noticed t+iat in some 
States tho subjects for boys seem to have the best foothold, while in 
others it is exactly the other way around, and there seetlfe to be but 
lidle relation between them. Yet, in those parts of the table based 
upon population and enrollment, with but onto exception, the per- 
centage favors the subjects for boys; and both the subjects for boys 
and the subjects for girls increase with the population and the 
enrollment. 


I‘pf •ml cl otiiN id 

* 

Taih . i . 

Mil 

Mate 



■ ~ - 

| Illinois. 

j lodkjla 

! 

! lows. 

1 

j K*Usa& 

1 

Ukhi- 
1 pan. 

1 

; Minn*- 

SOU. 

1 

] sour). 

1 

Technical subjects:* 

For U»\.% 

For ^it Is 

< ommf rctaJ course 

11.0 
7 f> 
9.6 

9.4 

9.9 

V 0 

1 

J 

\6 

\ 10.2 

! 7 . 1 

1 ~ 

1 

1 9.0 

i h 7 : 

! 9 . 1 

8.6 
6 . 2 
11 . 7 

j 14. 8 

11.1 
7.3 

i 

8.9 
AS 
5 8 

Total technical subjects. . 

2 s. 2 

| 27 . 3 

25.9 

2 ft. H 

26 . 4 

; Si 9 

210 

Per cent of units of- 



State 



Ne- 

hra.sk a. 

. North 

' l'&kuU. 

1 

| » tltio 

| Okla- 
homa. 

- South 
Dakota. 

Wla- 
' coasln. 

Technical subjects : 

For Ikjvs 

6. 9 

' 10.0 

10.3 

! n.o 

i 7 2 

1 i • 



Few pirls 

5.3 
7.6 ; 

*• * 

1 4.2 

i u 7 ! 

n* £ 
11.6 
u A 

(.91 

T ... . 

‘ lmme.rciaJ course 

i* fj 

IV. 4 
11 . 1 



t ». i | 

i ¥✓ O 

#* V * 

Total technical subloci.s . 


19 . 7 

31.3 

| 21.1 j 

29.4 

23 . 3 ; 

30.0 




Per cent of unit* of— 



Population 


- 


Under 

2 , 600 . 

2 , 501 - 

8,000 

6 j 00 I- 

ijm 

7 , 601 - 

10,000 

10 , 001 - 

16,000 

16 , 001 - 

60,000 

50,001 
and over. 

Technical subjects: 

For Lots 

8-9 

7.6 

6.8 

8.0 

7.6 

8.1 

7.6 

7.0 

10.0 

fi 1 


9.4 
8.9 
13 . 8 

14.3 

14 

7.8 

For girtt ; 

Wi # 

R 9 

1 4 

6.7 

IA A 

Commercial coarse 

w* m 

10. a 


iU* % 

Total technical subjects. . . 

22.6 

217 

24.6 

26.1 

29.6 

32. 1 

316 
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Tab lx LIII — Continued. 

Per oent of units of— 

Enrollment. 

Total. 

1-100 

ioi-adb 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1,001 and 
over. 

; Technical subjects: 

{ For boys .* 

For girls 

j Commercial course 

j Total technical subjects. . . 

6.5 
6.4 

5.6 

7.5 

7.0 

7.4 

8.8 

8.0 

10.4 

9.0 

8.8 

11.4 

11.2 

10.2 

11.9 

17.8 

9.6 

8.7 

9.3 

7.9 

0.2 

18.5 

21.0 

27.2 

30.1 

33.3 

35.6 

26. 3 m 

| In Table LIV the four groups of subjects are compared — total 

| languages, total science and mathematics, total history and civi%», i 

and total technical subjects. The total “ other subjects” is also 
given. The table is read in the same way as the previous tables. j 

! Table LIV. , 

| -1 

' , # Per cent of units of— 

State. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansui. 

MfeW- 

Minne- 

sota. 

Missouri. 

n Total langtisges. 

njft Total technical subjects 

Total science and mathematics. . 

Total history and civics 

Total other subjects 

34.4 

28.2 

22.3 

10.6 

4.5 

35.7 

27.3 

20.7 

11.3 
5.0 

32.3 
25.0 
20.8 
10.2 
10. 8 

20.6 

26.8 

20.8 

11.1 

11.7 

35.2 

26.4 

23.6 

11.7 
3.2 

20.2 

32.9 

10.4 

0.1 

0.4 

36.4 
23.0 

20.4 

11.5 

8.7 I,’ 


Per oent of unite of— 

State. 

Nebras- 

ka. 

North 

Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

Wiscon- 

sin. 

Total languages 

Total technical subjects 

Total science and mathematics 

Total history and cl vice., v 

Total other subjects. 

35.2 

10.7 

23.0 

11.5 

0.7 

31.3 

31.3 

21.3 
10.0 

6.1 

41.1 

21.1 

23.2 

11.2 

3.4 

33.3 

29.4 

20.5 
12.8 

4,0 

38.0 

23.3 
23.8 

11.3 
■ 3.8 

33.8 

30.0 
20.2 

11.0 
4.4 

Per cent of units of— 

Population. 

Under 

2,500. 

2,501- 

5,000 

5,001- 

7,500 

7,501- 

10,000 

10,001- 

15,000 

15,001- 

50,000 

50,001 
and over. 

Total languages 

Total technical subjects. 

Total science and mathematics. . 

' Total history and civics 

Total other subjects... 

34.7 

22.6 

22.5 

11.6 
8.6 

35.0 
23,7 
216 
11.5 
' 6.3 

35.5 

H6 

22.6 
11.7 
6.7 

34.6 

26.8 

21.5 

11.4 

5.8 

33.2 

29.5 
20.9 

10.6 
5.0 

32.7 

32.1 

20.4 

10.4 
4.4 

35.0 
20.8 

20. 1 - . J 

0.3 | 

6.8 

# 

- -Per oent of -unite of — 

'*•*■** ■ ■ ' * 

Enrollment. 

-1 

Total. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1.001 

ana over. 

W\ * . * ^ 

*- v . Total lanamges^ 

> Total technical subjects. 

[. Total science and mathematics.. 

r. Total history and ctvk* 

[ Total other subjects 

• * 

41. i 
1*5 
214 
112 
4,8 

• i 

83.0 

27.2 
ai.3 

11.3 
6.3 

32.8 
30. 1 
20,6 
10.3 
6,2 

81.8 

33.3 

20.0 

9.6 

A3 

30.4 

36.6 

19.7 
8.2 
6.1 

34.8 

26,3 

21.7 

11.0 

6.2 
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The table shows that science and mathematics and history and 
civics vary but little from one group of schools to another. The 
great differences occur in the language group and in the technical 
I subjects. The percentage of units of language ranges from 29.2 per 
( cent in Minnesota to 41.1 per cent in Ohio, a rather wide range; while 

f for the technical subjects it ranges from 19.7 per cent in Nebraska to 

32.9 per cent in Minnesota. In a general way, those States which 
> exhibit weakness in the one group show strength in the other. The 
languages show but little change with an increase in population, 
!j while their percentage decreases considerably with the increase in 
the size of the school. The opposite holds true for the technical 

| subjects, except that in this case the percentage does not remain 

i unchanged with the increase in the size of the city, but increases 
I more or less constantly with it. 

The relation between enrollment and the percentage of units offered 
in the various subjects is brought out very clearly in figures 17 and 
18. The four curves in figure 17 represent the percentages of English, 

; Latin, manual training, and drawing given in the six groups of schools 
when they are grouped according to enrollment. The distance above 
the horizontal line indicates the percentage of units offered, while the 
distance along the horizontal line has been divided into six divisions 
\ ' corresponding to the six groups of scho6ls. Figure 18 is of a similar 
(Character, differing in that the four curves here represent the per- 
centages of units given in total languages, total science and mathe- 
j matics, total technical subjects, and total history and civics! 

1 From the foregoing it is evident that in the smaller schools there 
is a tendency to cling to the more or less traditional subjects; that is, 
those subjects which have come to be generally accepted as the 
j proper subjects for a high-school course of study. The innovations 
occur in the large schools. They are the progressive schools. Conse^ 
quently from these schools it may be possible to get some idea of the 
; trend of the times. It should not be inferred from what has been 
Hsaid, however, that the larger schools introduce new subjects at the 
'expense of the older, subjects, for such is not the case! The large 
school practically always offers as large, and frequently a larger, num- 
ber of units of the older subjects than does the small school, but it 
offers the other subjects also. This causes the percentage of units 
of the older subjects to drop. The large school offers all that the 
small school offers and then offers some additional subjects. 
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>'10. 18 .— Percentage of units given In total language*, total science and mathematics, etc., In schools of 

different enrollments. 
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Tab lb LV. — Table of mediant. 


Median. 


Enrollment.^. 

Number of students per elms 

Number of students per teacher 

Number of periods taught by super- 
intendent 

Number of periods taught by prin- 
cipal 

Number of periods taught by teacher 

Number of periods supervised 

Number of weeks of 5 days edeb in 
eohool year. 

Number of recitation periods fn daily 

program 

Number, of minutes in recitation 

period ; 

Number of daily recitations per 

school 

Salary of teaohers 

Salary of principal 

Salary of superintendent 

Value of equipment for physics, com* 
mercial course, chemistry, cooking, 
botany, sewing, sodogy, agricul- 
ture 

Nuxqher of ’ recitation, laboratory, 
manual training, domestic science, 

' and assembly rooms 

Number of volumes In high school 
lib rary exclusive of Government 
reports and encyclopedias 


State. 


Colo* 

redo. 


$1,032 
$1,550 
SI, 960 


$3,250 

13 

807 


Illi- 

nois. 


230 

21.5. 

20 


7 

43 

66 

$1,103 

$1,826 

$1,983 


$3,470 

17 

797 


Indi- 


243 

18.6 

19 


$908 

$1,400 

$1,825 


$2,696 

15 

606 


Iowa. 


216 

20 

19 


64 

$768 

$1,142 

$1,660 


$2,256 

16 

631 


Kan- 

sas. 


190 

26 

20 


40 


54 

$797 

$1,283 

$1,694 


$2,240 

13 

557 


Michi- 

gan. 


217 

19 

20 


57 

$874 

$1,325 

$1,867 


$2,890 

16 

820 


Minne- 

sota. 


196 

20 

17 




66 

$960 

$1,183 

$1,893 


$2,886 

16 

919 


Mis- 

souri. 


•77 

n 

20 


3/ 

§ 

2 

36 


7 

13 


73 

$1,120 

$1,263 

$1,650 


$2,960 

12 

706 


Median. 


Enrollment 

Number of students per class 

Number of students per teacher 

Number of periods taught by superintendent 

Number of periods taught by principal 

Number of periods taught by teacher 


N umber of periods' supervit ed . 

Number of weeks of 6 days each la school year. 
Number of recitation periods in dally program. 

Number of minutes In recitation period 

Number of dally recitations per school 

Salary of teachers 

Salary of principal 

Salary of superuitendent 

Value of equipment for physics, commercial 
oourse, chemistry, cooking, botany, sewing, 

■oology, agricultural 

Number of recitation, laboratory, manual 
training, domestic science, ana assembly 

rooms 

Number of volumes In high school library ex- 
clusive of Government reports and encydo* 

* pedlas 


State. 


Man- 


31, 238 
$2,060 
$2,260 


$6,695 

18 

811 


Median. 


Enrollment 

Number of students per teacher 

Number of periods taught by superintendent 

Number of periods taught by principal 

Hilary of teachers 

Salary of principal 

Salary of eupermtendent 


Ne- 

braska. 

North 

Dakols, 

Ohio. 

Okla- 

homa. 

South 

Dakota. 

148 

106 

236 

192 

156 

19 

15 5 

22 

19 

19 

20 

12 

23 

21 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

40 

42 I 

43 

42 

43 

36 

37 

63 

49 

46 

$762 

$853 

$1,008 

$797 

$868 

$1,020 

$1,228 

$1,306 

$1,375 

$1,266 

$1,663 

$1,775 

$1,725 

$2,700 

$1,750 

$1,706 

$2,500 

$3,070 

$2,715 

$2,665 

10 

9 

12 

13 

11 

313 

781 

512 

506 

1,018 


Wis- 


/ 20.6 

19 

0 

2 

6 

6 

36 

7 

41 

46 

$828 

$1,722 

$1,863 

$2,870 

16 

769 


Population. 


Under 

2,600 

2,601- 

5,000 

8,001- 

1,600 

7,501- 

10,000 

10,001- 

16,000 

15,001- 

50,000 

60,001 

and 

over. 

126 

176 

210 

273 

336 

459 

742 

17 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

23 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

$723 

$765, 

$793 

$861 

$906 

$970 

$1,381 

$1,068 

$1,140 

$1,292 

$1,445 

$1,687 

$2,006 

$3,014 

$1,628 

$1,760 

$1,050 

$2,000 

$7S&0 

$2,700 
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Median. 


Enrollment 

Number of student! per class 

Number of students per teacher 

Number of periods taught by super in tan dent. 

Number of periods taught by principal 

Number of periods taught by teacher 

Number of periods supervised 

Number of weeks of 6 days each In school year. 
Number of recitation periods In daily program . 

Number of minutes In recitation period., t 

Numter of dally recitations per school 

Salary of teachers 

Salary of principal 

Salary of superintendent 

Value of equipment for physics, commercial 
course, chemistry, cooking, botany, sewing, 

soology, agricultural 

Number of recitation, laboratory, manual 
training domestic science, and assembly 

rooms. r * 

Number of volumes In high school library ex- 
ttfusive of Government reports, and encyclo- 
pedias .\T 


Enrollment. 


12.5 

11 

4 

4 

0 


$2,085 


SI, 085 
11 
535 


301 -300 


10.5 

21 

0 

3 

5 

5 


$3,600 

14 

658 


301-500 ! 


501- 

1,000 


1,001 

and 

over. 


S3, 875 $6,665 1*10,755 


818 i 1,288 I 2,241 


227 


200 

20 

20 

0 

3 

5 

5 

36 

7 

43 

50 

910 

$ 1,358 

$1,821 


$2,792, 


12 

611 


SUMMARY. 


Although it is impossible to construct a table that would give 
anything like a complete summary of the facts brought out in the 
investigation, Table LV does represent a partial summary. The 
table is based upon medians. Consequently, since many of the 
features of the investigation can not be satisfactorily represented 
by medians without greatly increasing the bulk of the table, they 
are not found in this table. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind 
that the median gives only the central tendency of a series of variants, 
and its value, when completely isolated from the series for which it 
stands, is partly diminished. The fact that the median concerning 
a certain item is low for some particular group of schools does not 
mean that all the schools in the group are weak {n that feature. It 
means that thej majority of the schools are weak, but nothing more. 

The table is read as follows: Beginning with the second column 
instead of the first, since Colorado is not consistently represented, we 
read that for the schools reporting from Illinois, the median enroll- 
ment is 220, the median number of students per class 21.5, the median 
number of students per teacher 20, etc. 

In general it may be 4 said that in matters of material equipment, 
library facilities, and salary of teachers, the large schools are superior 
to the small schools; while the small schools adhere more closely to 
the standards set up by the association regarding the number of stu- 
dents per teacher and size of classes. Owing to the larger salaries 
pH|L in the large cities, the instructorial staff here is found to be 
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^composed of mofe experienced teachers and is more stable so far as 
tenure is concerned. In experimenting along educational lines, in 
trying out new ideas, the large schools take the lead. As a general 
rule, they are the progressive schools. 

For the purpose of making a comparison among the States con- 
cerning salaries, material equipment, and library facilities, Table 
LVI has been prepared. It is based upon medians taken from the 
preceding table. The methc 1 adopted was to rank the 15 States from 
highest to lowest for each of the six items represented in the table. 
It is understood when read thus: The schools of Montana rank first 
in the median salary paid to teachers, that is, the median salary of 
teachers is higher in Montana than in any other State; they rank 
firat in median salary paid to principals, second in salary of superin- 
tendents, etc. ^ 

Table LVI. 


Tha States at* ranked from highest to 
lowest ftooordfnc to median— 

Mon- 

tana. 

Illinois. 

Colo- 

rado. 

Minne- 

sota. 

Michi- 

gan. 

Wis- 

consin. 

| Indi- 
ana. 

Okla- 

homa. 

Salary of ttcbm 

1 

s 

4 

0 

8 

7 

U 

3 

7 

12 

£ 

Salary of principal 


2 

4 

13 

5 

Salary of ruparmtanduit ............. 

2 

3 

4 

8 

7 . 

6 

8 

10 

10 

* J 

Value of material equipment 

I 

2 

j 

1 

8 

8 

o 

Number of recitation rooms, labora- 
tory rooms, etc. 

1 

2 

Q 

3 

3 

H 

8 

w 

g 

Number of volumee In high-acbooi 
library 

4 

0 

5 

2 

14 






Total 

id 

18 

29 

36 

3«i 

41* 


51 


The 8tatea are ranked from highest to lowest 
aooordlng to median— 

Ohio. 

Mis- 

souri 

South 

Dakota. 

North 

Dakota. 

Kan- 1 

•as. 

\Iowft. 

Ne- 

braska. 

Salary of teachers 

5 

2 

Q 

10 

12 

9 

13 

9 

14 

14 

14 

13 

M 

12 

15 

15 

Salary of principal 

8 

11 

10 

Salary of superintendent 

11 

15 

10 

12 

14 

Value of material equipment 

4 

fi 

11 

12 

15 

U 

15 

14 

15 

Number of recitation rooms, laboratory rooms, 

ate 

1H 

13 

Hi 

9 

13 

1 

9 

Number of volumes In high -sc bool library 

7 

11 

Total 


521 

Mi 

54 

65 

68 

72 J 

»7 




By adding the figures representing the rankings 6f each State for 
the six items we get a final ranking in which Montana is first, Illinois 
second, Colorado third, etc. This final ranking, however, should not 
be taken too seriously, because the figures do not tell all of the truth. 

^>In the fust place, the schools in one State may have much smaller 
enrollments than those in another. The former group of schools 
would consequently not require so much equipment per school as tho 
latter to be equally well equipped. In the second place, the number 
of schools reporting from Montana, Coloraijo; Oklahoma, South 
JHkota, and North Dakota is comparatively small in each case. 
These State® are therefore represented in the association by only a 
small proportion of their schools and they are the best. This is espe- 
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] daily true concerning Montana, whikh is represented by only 16 

j schools. In the third place, the rank for the schools of a State may 

i bo disproportionately raised by the presence of a large city within its 

borders which has a large number of schools, 11 of which are of a 
i high order. This is brought out in the case of Jlinois and also of ' 

Missouri. In Illinois the Chicago schools make the school system of 
niinois appear better than it really is. In the fourth , -lace, the rank- 
' 13 bftaed u P on medians, and medians are only partly satisfactory. 

In condusion it should be said that the requirements of the associa- 
tion are not being mot by all the schools of the association. It might 
’t bo ar gu ed tb »t nothing else should bo expected, that no system of 

standards could bo drawn up which would be met by so large a body 
of schools representing so large a section of the country and such 
: : vaned conditions. However, the association sets up certain stand- 

ards and is Opposed to admit only those schools which can and dtf ’ 

meet these standards. If the association took schools into its mem- 
bership indiscriminately and then attempted by some method of per- 
suasion to get them to conform to certain ideals to which it holds it 
would bo quite a different matter. But that is not the method 
adopted. Furthermore, the standards are not of such a character as 
to prevent the individual public high school from carrying out its 
peculiar mission to its community. It would seem therefore that 
f • the standards of the association shoutd either be met by the schools ' 
of the association or revised. 

1 The final conclusion which is justified by these considerations if? I 

that the association ought at regular intervals to make an exhaustive 
study of the practices of schools. There would doubtless be great 
advantage in including in such studies all the secondary schools in 
the territory of the association. Standards could then be set up on 
the basis of the known facts with regard to school practices, and the 
methods of admission to the association could be determined on a 
strictly empirical basis. . ® 
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Readjustment of a rural high school to lha needs of the oommumi y . 11. A. Brown. 

Urban and rtyal common -school statistics. Harlan UjMJegnuf.and William II. Huol. 

Public and private high schools. 

Special collections in libraries in tha United states. W. D. Jotinstouand 1. G. Mudga loots. 
Currant educational topics, Na 111. 

List of publications of tbe United Btates Bureau of Education, lftll 
Bibliography of child study for lha years IftlO-ll. 

History oi publkvachooi education In Arkansas. Stephan B. Weeks. 

Cultivating school grounds in Ww County, N. c. Zelmlon Judd. A cts. 

Bibliography of tha teaching of matheraaiias, lftuu-iyii 1). K. BmiUi yd Clus. tloldiilier. 

Latin- American universities and special schools. Edgar U. brandoa 
Educational dirretery. ltfli 1 10 cts. 

Bibliography of exceptional children and their education. Arthur MacDonald. 5 cU. 

Statistics of State universities and other Institutions of higher education partially sujnortel by 
the State, lftli. 7 

1018 . 

Na 1. Monthly record of current educationat publications, January, ISIS. 

•Ka 2. Training courses lor rural teachers. A. c. Monahan and R. IL Wright. A eta 

•Na 3. The teaching of modern languages In the United 8 tries. Charlce II. Uandschlo. 1,5 cts. 

•No. 4. Present ftandords cf higher education In the United States. George E. MacLeon. 20 eta. 
tNo. A. Monthly rroord at current educational publications, February, X913. 
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♦No. fi, Agricultural tnstmct too Id high schools. C. H. Hobbon lod F, B. lankv lOcfet. 

•No 7. College ootranro roqutrwneotv Oanaooe Drttagaley Hots. 

•No. &. The sums of rural education in the United Statu A C. Momhaa UoU. 

tNo. Ql Usaiiir reports on oooilmiatlon tohools la l*ruasie. 

tNo. 10. Monthly record of curmnt educational publications, Mimh 1911. 

tNo. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications April 1911 

•No. 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Fern Andrews. lOcU. 

•No. 13. Standards ami tests for measuring the officio ocy of aonooJs or system* of achoola 5 eta 

•No. 14 Agrirullural Instruction tn Secoodary schools . Lit ou. 

tNo. 15. Monthly record o( current educational publications, May, 1911 

•No. lft. IfiMtographv of medkai Inspection am! health supervision. ISou 

•No. )? A trade school for girls. A preliminary investigation In itypiotl manuiaot uriny diy, Worcester, 
Mass. lOcts. 

•No. IS. The fifteenth international commas cm hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Dressier 10 oU. 

•No. 19. German industrial education and its lessons lor the United Stales Holmes Beckwith. UoU. 

•No. JO. Illiteracy in the Varied States. lOcU. 

tNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications. June 1911 

•No, 22. Bibliography ol Industrial vocational and trade education. lOcts 

•No. 21 The Decrgia club at the Stale Normal School Athens Ga* for the study ol rural sottolory. K.C. 
Branson. 10 cUl 

•No. >4. A comparison of public education In Oermany and In l ne U nited States Lrearg Kmcbensteiner. 

5 els. 

•No. 21 Industrial education In Columbus. Oa. Ho land 13. Denial 3<* . 
tNo. 2(1. Good roads arbor day. Susan 13. Slpe. 
tNo. 27. m»oa schools. A. C, Hill 

•No. 2S. Expressions on education by American stales men and pubUcfats. iou. 

•No 29. Accredited secondary schools tn Ibe United States. Keodrio C. Babcock, loots. 

•No. 30. Education tn the South. 10 ou, 

•No. 31. Sjiocial teat um tn city school systems. lOcU. 

No. J'J. Educational survey of Montgomery County, Md. 
tNo 33. Monthly record of cum*ot educational publications, September. 191V 
•No. 34. ivnsion systems in Great Hritata. Raymond W. Stas. lOoti. 

•No. 35 A list of t*ooks suited to a Jilgh school library. Bob. 

•No. 3ft. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education fur the natives uf Alaska 1911-12. 4 Oct* 

No. 37. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 191J. 

•No. 3S. Economy oMime in education. lOcts, 

No. 39 Elementary industrial school of CbveU&d, Ohio. W. N. lladmann 
♦No. 40. Tht> reorganised schcwl playgrtniDd. Henry 8 Cum*. loots. 

•No. 41. The rvonjunliai ion of secondary education. 10 els. 

No. 42. An cs peri mental rural school at Winthrop ('oUego. 11. 8. llrovna 
•No. 43. AgriruPuro and runsl-lifo day; material for its observance. Eugene V. Brooks, loots. 

•No. 44. Organised health work in schools. E. II. IJoag. loots. 

No. 43. Monthly record of current odurat tonal publication*. November. 1913. 

•No. 4ft. Eduouional directory. 1913. licts. 

•No 47, Teach fug material in Gosvnitnr.nl publications. K. K. Noy?s. Lots ' 

•No 48. &hool hygiene. W. Carson H van Jr. 13 eta 

No. 4J. The Farragut School a Tennwwiw ixinntrydiM high school. A. 1'. Monahan and Adams Phillips. 
No 30. The Fitchburg plan of coo peratiw industrial eduotlkm. M. H. Mi* 'aim. 

•No. ol. Education of the Immigrant. lOcts 

•No. 32. Sanitary seboolhoiwes Legal requirements in Indiana and Ohio. dots. 

No. 33. Monthly record of current Much tonal publications, December, 19H. 

No. 34. (insular reports on iiftluslrial education in Germany. 

No. 36. LtgUlation and judicial decisions relating to education. October 1, 1909, to October I 1912 
James C. Boykin and William II. llood. 

tNo. 5ft. t?ome suggest in* features of the Swiss school system. \\ illiam Knox Tate. 

•No. 57. Elementary Munition in England, with special mfereiioa to Loudon Liverpool and Manchester. 
1. L. Handel. 13 eta. 

No. 5S. Educational system of rural IKmmark. Harold W. Koght. 

No. 69. Bibliography of education for 19(0-11. 

No. 00. Statistics of State univordllas and other Institutions of higher -education parti til y supported by 
the State 1912-li 

1914. 

•No. 1. Monthly record of current educational publications, January, 1914. Sets 
No. 2. Compulsory school attendance. 

•No. 3. Monthly record of current educational publications, February, 1914. S eta. 

No. 4. The school and the start In Ills. Mayer Bloomfield. 
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No. A The folk high schools of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 

Nc. 6. Kindergartens in the United Steles. 

No. 7. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, Uanb, 1914. 

No. A 'The Massachusetts homo- project plan of vocational agricultural education. R. w Btimsou. 

No. 9. Monthly record of current educational pnbifcatJom, April, 1914. 

♦No. 10. Physical growth and school progress. B. T. Baldwin. 2ft ots. 

No. 11. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, May, 1914. 

•No. 12. Rural schoolhguses and grounds. F. B. Dreeslar. 50 cts. * 

No. 13. Present status of drawing and art In the elementary and seoondary schools of the United States. 

Royal B. Farnum. 

No. 14. Vocational guidance. , 

No. ia Monthly reoord of currant educational publications. Tn*u» 

•No. 18. The tangible rewards of teaching. James C. Boykin and Roberta King, fio cts. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagan. 

No. 18. The public school system of Gary, Ind. WJUlam P. Burris. 

No, 19. University extension tn the United States. Louis E. Reber. 

No 20. The rural qphool and bookworm disease. J. A. Ferrell. 

No. 21. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, September, 1914. 

No. 22. Tbe Danish folk high sohoob. n. W Foght. 

No. 23. Some trade schools tn Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 

No. 24. Danish elementary rural schools. H. W. Foght. 

No. 2A Important features In rural school Improvement. W. T. Hodges. 

No. 2A Monthly reoord of current educational publications, October, 1914. 

No. 27. Agricultural teaching. 

No. 2A The Mcmtessori method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrison. 4 

No. 29. The kindergarten' In benevolent 

No. 30. Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupHs*at public expense. A. C. Mbnahan. 
No. 81. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education (gr the natives of Alaska. 

No. 82. Bibliography of the relation of seoondary schools to higher education. R. L. Walkley. 

No. 33. Muslo In the public schools. Will Earhart. 

No. 34. -Library Instruction in universities, colleges, and normal schools. Henry R. Evans. 

No. 3A The training of teachers In England, Soot land, and Germany. Charles H. Judd. 

No. 38. Education for the home— Part I. General statement B. R. Andrews. 

No. 37. Education for the home— Part II. State action, schools; agendas. B. R. Andrews. 

No. 88. Education for the home— Part in. Colleges and universities. B. R. Andrews. 

No. 89. Education for the home— Part IV. Bibliography, list of schools. B^R. Andrews. 

No. 40. Care of tbe health of boys In Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 41. Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 1914. 

No. 42. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, December, 1914. 

No. 43. Educational directory, 1914-15. 

No. 44. County-unit organisation for the administration of rural schools. A. C. 

No. 45. Curricula in J. C. Brown. * 

. No. 46. School savings banks. Mrs. Sara L. Oberboltser. 

No. 47. City training schooto for teachers. Frank A. Manny. 

No. 48* The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. 0. Rsthman. “ 

No. 49. Efficiency and preparation of rurakschool teachers. H. W. Foght. 

No. 50. Statistics of State universities and State ooUeges. 

. 191A 

No. 1 . Cooking in tbe vocational school. Iris P. O'Leary. 

No. 2. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, January, 1915. 

No. A Monthly record of current educational publications, February, 1916. 

No. 4. The health of school children. W. H. Heck. 

ifo. 6. Organisation of State departments of education A. C. Monahan. 
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